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Calendar  of  the  Summer  Session 


June  5,  Mon. 

June  19,  Mon. 

June  19,  Mon. 

June  21,  Wed. 

June  26,  Mon. 

June  27,  Tue. 


July       4,  Tue. 

July  15,   Sat. 

July  17-29 

July  29,   Sat. 

Aug.     1-19 

Aug.  5,   Sat. 

Aug.     17-19 

Aug.  19,  Sat. 

Aug.  21-31 

Aug.  2 1 -Sept.  2 

Aug.  23,  Wed. 
Sept.      I,  Fri. 

Sept.  18,  Mon. 


1922 

Class  Work  begins  in  Chicago  Evening  Depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Sixty-fourth   Annual   Commencement. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  Summer  Quarter  opens. 
Law  School  Summer  Term  opens. 

The  Graduate  School 
The   College  of  Liberal   Arts 
The   School   of   Commerce 
The   School   of  Education 
The  School  of  Journalism 
The  School  of  Music 
The  School  of  Speech 
The  American  Institute  of  Normal 
Methods 


Registration 
Day  in 
Class  Work 
begins  in 


Holiday. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  closes. 

Training  Conference  for  City  Pastors. 

Summer  Term  closes  in  Chicago  Evening  Depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

School  of  Methods  for  Town  and  Country  Pastors. 

Schools  of  Music  and  Speech,  Summer  Terms, 
close. 

'The  Graduate  School 
The   College  of  Liberal   Arts 
The   School   of   Commerce 
The  School  of  Education 

,The  School  of  Journalism 

Special  School  of  Religious  Education. 
National  School  for  Commercial  Secretaries. 
Law  School  Summer  Term  closes. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  Summer  Term  closes. 
Academic  year  1922- 1923  begins. 


Final  Examina- 
tions in 

Summer  Terms 
close  in 
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STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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George  Benjamin  Woods,  Ph.D English 

Professor  of  English,   Carleton   College. 
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NORTHWESTERN     UNIVERSITY 

The  Summer  Session,  1922 

General  Statement 

The  Campus  of  Northwestern  University,  extending  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  spot  of  rare  natural 
beauty.  A  thick  forest  of  oaks  has  been  left  as  nearly  as  possible  in- 
tact. As  one  walks  along  the  shore  he  sees  on  one  hand,  through 
groves  of  oaks,  the  towers  and  ivy  clad  walls  of  the  University  build- 
ings, and  on  the  other  an  attractive  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  piers,  and 
rolling  weaves.  Far  out  to  the  horizon  is  the  expanse  of  the  great 
inland  sea.  Here  is  a  place  which  nature  and  man  have  combined 
to  make  effective  for  the  re-creation  of  summer  students  in  mind  and 
body. 

The  city  of  Evanston,  in  which  the  University  Campus  is  located, 
is  a  city  of  spacious  avenues,  attractive  shops,  ample  hotels  and  palatial 
homes.  It  is  a  half-hour's  ride  north  of  Chicago  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  Chicago  surface 
or  elevated  lines,  and  for  cross  country  tourists  it  is  on  the  main 
highway  to  the  north  from  Chicago. 

The  University  and  the  city  have  been  mutually  helpful  through 
the  years,  and  each  is  proud  of  the  other.  Town  and  gown  join  in 
the  program  of  recreation  offered  during  the  Summer  Session. 

RELATION   TO   THE    UNIVERSITY 

The  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  University 
organization.  The  standards  of  academic  accomplishment  are  fully  as 
high  as  those  of  the  other  terms.  Though  most  of  the  courses  repeat 
the  work  offered  during  the  year,  nevertheless  a  goodly  number  are, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  reserved  for  the  Summer  Session  only ;  a  policy 
which  enables  a  department  to  add  variety  to  its  program,  without 
scattering  its  interests  unduly  in  any  single  term.  And  though  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  instructional  staff  are  members  of  the 
regular  faculty  of  Northwestern  University,  the  presence  for  the 
summer  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  institutions  adds  richness 
and  variety  to  the  curriculum. 

The  Summer  courses  are  generally  equivalent  to  those  offered  dur- 
ing the  regular  academic  year.  Credit  obtained  is  fully  recognized 
toward  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas  which  the  University  confers. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSES 

Tlu"  courses  ill  tlic  SuiiiiiK'r  Session  are  designed  primarily  for 
the  following  classes  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  to  one  of  the  professional  schools 
of  tliis  or  another  University, 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  or  students  alread\  matriculated 
who  wish  to  secure  additional  credit  either  to  make  up  deficiencies 
or  to  shorten  the  time  of  residence, 

3.  School  superintendents  and  teachers,  or  those  who  are  about 
to  become  teachers,  who  desire  advanced  instruction  in  their  pro- 
fessional work  or  who  seek  the  credit  necessary  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  states  and  accrediting  associations, 

4.  Practicing  lawyers  and  business  men  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  latest  developments  in  their  special  fields, 

5.  Pastors,  assistant  pastors,  directors  and  teachers  in  church, 
community  and  vacation  schools,  directors  of  social  and  recreational 
activities  in  churches  and  other  religious  organizations  who  wish  to 
familiarize  themselves  wqth  the  latest  material  and  technique  in 
religious  education, 

6.  Graduate  students  who  desire  to  shorten  the  period  of  resi- 
dence or  w^ho  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  regular  academic  year. 
In  one  Summer  Session  a  Graduate  student  may  complete  one-third 
of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  a  Master's  degree. 

RESOURCES   OF  THE   SUMMER  SESSION 

During  the  Summer  Session  all  the  resources  of  the  University  are 
available  for  students.  In  addition  to  the  class  rooms,  lecture  halls, 
laboratories  and  libraries  of  the  University,  there  are  in  Chicago  the 
Public  Library,  the  Crerar  Library,  the  Newberry  Library,  the  Field 
Museum,  the  Art  Institute,  and  many  other  institutions  whose  equip- 
ment and  facilities  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  instructional  work 
of  the  University. 

And  to  acquaint  students  with  these  resources  the  University  has 
organized  a  series  of  excursions,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  which  will  visit  the  places  mentioned  above,  and  many 
others. 

Later  pages  in  this  bulletin  describe  the  University  dormitories 
(page  39),  the  gymnasium  (page  28),  the  bathing  beaches,  and  other 
opportunities  for  recreation. 
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A  Campus  Path  Along  the  Shore 


Lake  Michigan  at  Evening 


LuNT  Library  and  Memorial  Hall 
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LIBRARIES  IN   EVANSTON 

The  University  Library,  housed  in  the  Orrington  Lunt  Library 
building  on  the  University  Campus,  contains  the  collection  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Commerce,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Speech.  This 
library  is  at  the  service  of  all  members  of  the  University.  Persons 
not  connected  with  the  University,  desiring  to  use  the  library  for 
purposes  of  study,  may  be  granted  library  privileges.  Additions  are 
made  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  a 
year.  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  is  122,000;  of  pamphlets, 
about  91,000.  The  library  includes  special  collections  known  as  the 
Greenleaf  Collection  and  the  Schneider  Collection. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Music  is  composed  of  orchestral 
scores,  orchestral  parts,  four  and  eight-hand  piano  arrangements  and 
chorus  music  in  ample  quantities  to  conduct  properly  the  orchestral, 
chamber  music,  ensemble,  and  chorus  classes.  The  music  section  of 
the  general  library,  embracing  reference  works,  general  works,  and 
special  w^orks  on  music  to  the  number  of  560  volumes,  is  housed  in 
Music  Hall,  where  it  is  accessible  to  students  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Speech  comprises  500  volumes, 
carefully  selected  for  the  use  of  that  School.  It  is  the  gift  of  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company. 


LIBRARIES  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Elbert  H.  Gary  Library  of  Law,  the  Library  of  the  Law 
School,  located  on  the  third  floor  of  Northwestern  University  Build- 
ing, comprises  more  than  46,000  volumes. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Commerce^  located  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Northwestern  University  Building,  contains  about  3,000 
books  and  12,000  pamphlets  and  500  current  magazines. 

Students  residing  in  Evanston  and  non-residents,  by  special  ar- 
rangement, have  free  use  of  the  Evanston  Public  Library,  containing 
73,476  volumes,  and  of  the  Library  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  con- 
taining over  82,215  volumes.  In  Chicago,  students  have  access  to 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  1,119,530  volumes;  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  450,000  volumes;  the  Newberry  Library,  400,205  volumes; 
and  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  100,000  volumes. 
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DEARBORN  OBSERVATORY 

Dearborn  Observatorj'  is  well  ciniippi'd  for  observation  and  re- 
search. The  principal  instruments  in  use  are  an  ecjuatorial  refracting 
telescope  and  a  meridian  circle. 

The  Observatory  is  provided  with  a  chronometer,  three  Howard 
clocks,  printing  and  recording  chronographs,  measuring  engines  for 
celestial  photographs,  sextants,  theodolites,  and  computing  engines. 

The  library  contains  all  the  important  astronomical  periodicals, 
the  publications  of  the  main  observatories  and  astronomical  societies, 
star  catalogs  and  charts,  and  numerous  special  works  on  all  branches 
of  astronomy. 

The  dome  is  open  to  the  public  for  observation  on  Thursday 
evenings,  from  8:00  to  10:00  P.  M. 

LECTURES,   RECITALS,   CONCERTS,  AND   EXCURSIONS 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  a  series  of  lectures, 
recitals  and  concerts  on  the  Campus  has  been  arranged.  A  public 
program  will  be  given  every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  The  subjects  are  attractive  and  cover  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  Recitals  and  concerts  may  occur  also  at  other  hours  as 
indicated. 

There  will  also  be  organized  excursions,  which  take  the  student 
through  the  parks  and  museums  and  behind  the  scenes,  so  to  speak, 
into  great  commercial  and  municipal  enterprises.  Since  the  city  of 
Chicago  offers  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  such  research,  it  is 
planned  to  make  adequate  provision  for  utilizing  these  resources.  In 
addition  there  will  be  trips  to  points  of  peculiar  interest  in  and 
around  Chicago  and  to  other  places  on  Lake  Michigan.     See  page  30. 

Lectures,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Etc. 

June  26,     8:00  P.   M.     Opening  Reception  at  the  University  Gym- 
nasium. 

June  27,  10:00  A.  M.     General  Assembly  for  all  students  In  Fisk 

Hall,  President  Scott  presiding. 

June  27,     4:00  P.  M.     Recital,  Ralph  Dennis,   M.A.,  Director  of 

the  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

June  27,     8:00  P.  M.     Faculty  Recital,  Violoncello,  Day  Williams, 

Instructor  in   Violoncello,   Northwestern 
University. 
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June  28,  4:00  P.  M.  Illustrated  Lecture,  *Taris  and  the  Devas- 
tated Regions,"  Theodore  W.  Koch, 
M.A.,  University  Librarian. 

June  28,  8:00  P.  M.  Reception  for  students  in  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Normal  Methods. 

June  29,     4:00  P.   M.     Recital,   James  Lawrence   Lardner,   M.A., 

Professor  of  Literary  Interpretation, 
Northwestern  University. 

June  29,     8:00  P.  M.     Recital,   Monica  Graham  Stults,   Soprano; 

Walter  Allen  Stults,  Baritone. 

June  30,     4:00  P.  M.     Lecture,  "The  Chicago  Convention  Which 

Nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency 
in  i860,"  P.  Orman  Ray,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Northwestern 
University. 

June  30,     8  :oo  P.   M.     Recital,  students  of  the  American  Institute 

of  Normal  Methods. 

July  3,  4:00  P.  M.  Recital,  Miss  Agness  Law,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Speech, 
Northwestern  University. 

July  4,  8  :oo  P.  M.  Community  Sing  at  the  University  Gym- 
nasium under  the  direction  of  Osbourne 
McConathy,  Director  of  the  Public 
School  Music  Department,  Northwestern 
University. 

July     5,     4:00  P.  M.     Lecture,  ''Making  Democracy  Safe  for  the 

World,"  Carleton  W.  Washburne,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois. 

July     5,     8:00  P.  M.     Faculty    Recital,    Rollin    Malbone    Pease, 

B.A.,  Baritone,  Instructor  in  Voice  Cul- 
ture,  Northwestern  University. 

July     6,     4:00  P.   M.     Recital,  Pearle  Aiken-Smith,  B.A.,  lecturer 

and  superintendent  for  the  Swarthmore 
Chautauquas. 

July     6,     8:00  P.   M.     Recital,  students  of  the  American  Institute 

of  Normal  Methods. 

July     7,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,   "A  Study  of  the  Strategy  of  the 

Meuse-Argonne  Battle,"  Professor  Phil- 
lip Fox,  Lt.-Col.,  Inf.  R.  C. 
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jul\      7.     cSxH)   P.   AI.     Hand  Concert  ^i\(.'ii  b>    tlic  Cliicago  Band, 

William  Weil,  Conductor. 
July    n\     4:00   P.    I\I.      lA'ctuiT,  "Kuropt'  and   tlu-   Moslem  World 

(a  Study  in  Near  East  Politics),"  Nor 
man  Dwi^ht  Harris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Diplomacy  and  International  Law, 
Northwestern  University. 

Jul\    10,     8:00   P.   M.     Operetta,   students  of   the  American   Insti- 
tute of  Normal  Methods. 

July    II,     4:00  P.   M.     Recital,    Erma    Blaine    McKendry,    B.A., 

member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Speech,  Northwestern  University. 

July    II,     8:00  P.   M.     Alumni   Recital,   Charles  E.   Lutton,   Bari- 
tone. 

July   12,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,  "The  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests  for 

the  Placement  of  School  Pupils,"  Charles 
W.  Odell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois. 

July   12,     8:00  P.   M.     Orchestra   Concert   under   the   direction   of 

the  American  Institute  of  Normal 
Methods. 

July   13,     4:00  P.  M.     Recital,  Ralph  Dennis,  M.A.,  Director  of 

the  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

July   13,     8:00  P.   M.     Faculty  Recital,  Edwin  Stanley  Seder,  B.A., 

F.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Organ,  North- 
western University. 

July   14,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,     "An     Articulated     Program     of 

Vocational  Education,"  Lewis  W.  Smith, 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Joliet, 
Illinois,   High  School. 

July    14,     8:00  P.   M.     Graduation   Exercises  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Normal  Methods. 

July   17,     4:00  P.  M.     Lecture,      "The      League      of      Nations," 

Kenneth  Wallace  Colegrove,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Northwestern  University. 

July   18,     4:00  P.  M.     Recital,  Ralph  Dennis,  M.A.,  Director  of 

the  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 
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July    19,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,     "Getting    Acquainted    with    the 

Atom,"  Leonard  Rose  IngersoU,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

July  20,  4:00  P.  M.  Recital,  Miss  Agness  Law,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Speech, 
Northwestern  University. 

July  21,  4:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Problems  in  University  Adminis- 
tration," Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Ph.D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Northwestern  University. 

July  24,  4:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "The  Romantic  Story  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Expansion,"  William  Warren 
Sweet,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  De 
Pauw  University. 

July  25,     4:00  P.   M.     Recital,  Pearle  Aiken-Smith,  B.A.,  lecturer 

and  superintendent  for  the  Swarthmore 
Chautauquas. 

July  26,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,  "Recent  Developments  in  Religious 

Education,"  John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Administration  in  Religious 
Education,  Northwestern  University. 

July  27,     4:00  P.   M.     Recital,   Erma  Blaine   McKendry,   B.A.,   a 

member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Speech,  Northwestern  University. 

July  28,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,  "Geological  History  of  the  Great 

Lakes  District  with  Especial  Reference 
to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Chicago 
Area,"  Ulysses  Sherman  Grant,  Ph.D., 
William  Deering  Professor  of  Geology, 
Northwestern  University. 

July  31,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,  "The  Influence  of  Internal  Glands 

on  Temperament,"  William  Blatz,  M.A., 
M.D.,  Fellow  in  Psychology,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Aug.     I,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,     "Psychoanalysis,"     Rutledge     T. 

Wiltbank,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Knox  College. 
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Aii^.  1.  tS  :c)0  P.  M.  Clioial  CoiKcrt,  University  SumiiR'r  Ses- 
sion Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Osbourne  IVIcConathy,  Northwest- 
ern Universit). 

Aup;.     2,      4:00   P.    IVI.      Lecture,    "Ininiiji;rati()n    and    tlie    Nation," 

Frank  Fetter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Princeton  University. 

Aug.    2,     8  :(Xi  P.   M.     Play  b\'  students  in   the   School  of  Speech, 

Northwestern  University. 

Aug.    2,     8  :oo  P.  M.     Recital  by  students  in  the  School  of  Music, 

Northwestern  University. 

Aug.    3,     4:00  P.   M,     Lecture,  ''Futurism  in   French  and    Italian 

Literatures,"  Alfonso  de  Salvio,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  North- 
western University. 

Aug.  3,  8:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Recital,  Miles  A.  Dresskell,  Violin- 
ist. 

Aug.    4,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,  "The  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  a  Type 

of  Modern  Mystic,"  Norman  Egbert 
Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education,   Northwestern   University. 

Aug.    7,     4:00  P.  M.     Lecture,    "Recent    French    Policy,"    Clyde 

Leclare  Grose,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Aug.    8,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,    "The    Contemporary    Drama    of 

Italy,"  Lander  MacClintock,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Indiana  University. 

Aug.    9,     4:00  P.  M.     Lecture,     "Heredity,"     Conrad     Engerud 

Tharaldsen,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoolog}%  Northwestern  University. 

Aug.  10,  4:00  P.  M.  Lecture,  "Ignatius  Donnelly,  a  19th  Cen- 
tury Reformer,"  John  Donald  Hicks, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Hamline 
University. 

Aug.  II,     4:00  P.   M.     Lecture,    "Some    European    Plague    Spots," 

Edw^ard  Leroy  Schaub,  Ph.D.,  John 
-  Evans  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 
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Recreational  Features 

THE  BEACH 

On  a  summer  afternoon  the  lake  shore  along  the  Campus  is  a 
scene  of  life  and  color.  The  wide  stretches  of  sand  are  peopled  with 
bathers  of  all  ages.  Tiny  tots  go  soberly  about  their  self-appointed 
tasks  of  filling  little  pails  with  sand,  oblivious  alike  of  ball  games  and 
other  sports,  or  of  interested  grownups  stretched  out  on  the  warm 
sands.  In  the  shallow  water  children  play  with  toy  boats  or  noisily 
shriek  of  some  trick  or  feat  newly  learned.  Farther  out  where  the 
long  rolls  of  the  surf  curl  over  and  break  in  a  smother  of  foam 
groups  of  bathers  shout  and  scream  as  the  breakers  tumble  them 
about.  Out  on  the  pier  a  swift  succession  of  girls,  boys  and  adults 
keep  the  diving  board  constantly  in  use,  while  perched  high  above 
them  sits  the  bronzed  life-guard  ready  on  a  second's  notice  to  aid 
anyone  in  distress. 

Away  out  on  the  horizon  a  great  steamer  leaves  its  wake  of  smoke 
against  the  sky  line;  nearer,  sailboats  gracefully  skim  the  waves; 
while  gorgeously  colored  canoes  glide  among  the  crowds  of  bathers 
or  slip  out  to  sea,  their  blades  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  westering 
sun.  Life,  color,  laughter,  gaiety  provide  a  constantly  changing 
panorama.  Here  on  the  beach  students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
and  townspeople  meet.     Here  is  recreation  for  all. 

THE  WATER  CARNIVAL 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  5,  a  Water  Carnival  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  coach  of  the  varsity  swimming 
teams.  The  events,  which  will  be  held  in  the  lake,  include  races  in 
free  style  swimming  for  distances  of  50  yards,  lOO  yards  and  200 
yards;  life  saving  exhibitions  by  Boy  Scouts;  games  of  water  push- 
ball; canoe  races,  singles  and  doubles;  and,  of  particular  interest, 
canoe  tilting  contests. 

Conditions  of  entry,  for  the  various  events,  offer  such  wide  lati- 
tude that  any  student  will  find  some  events  for  which  he  can  qualify. 
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Looking  South  Along  the  Campus  Shore 
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THE   DRILL   OF   THE   COAST    GUARD    CREW 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Station  No.  281,  Captain  Charles 
Carland  In  command,  Is  located  on  the  Campus.  On  an  afternoon 
during  the  Summer  Session,  Captain  Carland  and  his  crew  will  give 
a  surf  boat  drill.  They  will  launch  the  boat,  will  go  through  various 
rowing  manoeuvers  such  as  stopping  the  boat,  facing  about,  etc.,  will 
capsize  the  boat,  and  right  It.  To  show  what  is  done  to  rescue  per- 
sons from  shipwreck  they  will  shoot  the  life  lines,  bring  in  a  person 
by  means  of  the  breeches  buoy,  and  will  demonstrate  methods  of 
resuscitating  drowning  people. 

THE  GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  Is  an  Imposing  structure  on  the  North  Campus, 
three  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  In  area.  The 
equipment  Includes  a  gymnasium  floor  of  seventy-two  hundred  square 
feet,  fitted  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  class  w^ork;  a  smaller 
room  for  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  the  use  of  special  apparatus ; 
and  a  swimming  pool.  Social  rooms,  offices,  and  a  trophy  room  are 
on  the  main  floor,  and  locker  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor.  During 
the  summer  the  Indoor  field  Is  used  as  an  auditorium  accommodating 
four  thousand  people.  The  swimming  pool  Is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  an  expert  trainer  of  swimmers,  who  will  con- 
duct regular  classes  In  swimming.  He  will  offer  not  only  Instruction 
to  beginners  but  expert  training  In  the  use  of  the  more  complicated 
strokes. 

TENNIS  COURTS 

Twenty-two  tennis  courts  are  maintained  by  the  University  during 
the  Summer  Session.  One  group  of  courts  is  across  the  street  from 
Chapin  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women;  another  Is  across  the  street 
from  the  fraternity  houses  and  men's  dormitories. 

A  Tennis  Tournament  will  be  organized  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  Dates 
will  be  announced  later. 

RAVINIA 

A  half  hour's  ride  north  of  Evanston  is  Ravlnia,  a  wooded  plot 
of  winsome  loveliness.  Here  during  the  summer,  among  the  thickets 
and  trees.  In  a  pavilion  open  to  the  summer  breezes,  grand  opera  Is 
given  by  artists  of  worldwide  renown.  And  to  this  place  come  music- 
lovers  of  Chicago,  Evanston  and  Indeed  of  the  nation. 
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A  Section  of  the  Tennis  Courts  as  Seen  from  the  Men's  Dormitories 
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''Summer  opera  is  not  a  makeshift,  not  an  imitation  of  'winter' 
opera,  but  a  repertoire  sustained  by  the  most  gifted  artists  of  our  day. 
And  why  not  Summer  Opera?  Surely  music  is  not  a  muse  to  be 
w^ooed  only  in  artificial  heat  and  formal  clothes.  Surely,  if  anywhere, 
one's  heart  might  be  touched,  one's  sensibilities  thrilled,  one's  plane 
of  thoughts  lifted  at  a  place  like  Ravinia,  during  the  summer,  by  those 
great  personalities  whose  gifts  of  song  and  action  make  them  the 
ideal  of  the  cultivated  world!"     Thus  writes  a  friend  of  Ravinia. 

The  list  of  operas  to  be  presented  this  summer  is  a  lengthy  one. 
As  at  present  contemplated  and  subject  to  change  and  additions,  it 
includes  Martha,  La  Traviata,  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Rigoletto,  Aida, 
Mignon,  Lucia,  Tales  of  Hoffman,  Carmen,  Pagliacci,  Madam  But- 
terfly, Thais,  Faust,  Tosca,  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  La  Boheme, 
Secret  of  Suzanne,  Massenet's  Manon,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  II  Trova- 
tore.  Barber  of  Seville,  Lakme,  L'Elisir  d'Amore,  L'Amore  dei  Tre 
Re,  Zaza,  L'Oracolo,  Don  Pasquale,  La  Navarraise,  Fedora  and 
Lohengrin. 

As  an  invaluable  asset  Ravinia  has  the  first  orchestra  of  the  land, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  an  organization  whose  repute  is  as  high  and 
as  well  deserved  for  its  achievements  in  opera  as  in  symphony  music. 
In  both  respects  it  has  maintained  Ravinia  ideals  in  the  past.  It  will 
add  to  them  during  the  coming  season. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  University  will  organize  and  conduct  for  the  students  of  the 
Summer  Session  a  series  of  Saturday  excursions.  These  trips  are 
intended  to  give  one  .a  knowledge  of  the  cultural  treasures  and  of  the 
commercial  activities  of  Chicago ;  as  a  consequence,  they  fall  naturally 
into  two  groups.     The  following  excursions  are  tentatively  listed. 

Group  I — Cultural  Excursions 

I.  The  Field  Museum  is  a  beautiful,  massive  Ionic  struc- 
ture which  is  a  treasure  house  of  material  deeply  interesting  to  those 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  folk-art  and  of  natural  history — 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  anthropology.  Here  are  found  rare 
jewels,  and  fine  collections  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Indian,  and 
other  antiquities.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  Indian  collections, 
the  mineralogical  materials,  and  the  economic  botany  studies. 
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The  Interior  of  Field  Museum  in  Chicago 

To  be  visited  by  one  of  the  Summer  Session  excursions 
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2.  The  Art  Institute  admirably  represents  Chicago's  esthetic  side 
in  the  collections  of  paintings  by  old  masters  and  modern  artists, 
of  sculptures  in  originals  and  replicas,  and  of  architectural  casts. 
There  are  also  exhibits  of  etchings,  engravings,  period  furniture, 
pottery,  Wedgwood  work,  laces,  tapestries,  musical  instruments,  and 
Chinese  art-works. 

3.  Chicago's  Libra?'ies  are  numerous  and  great.  Some  of  the 
most  notable  are  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  a  collection  of  over 
a  million  volumes;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  exceptionally  equipped 
w^ith  periodicals  and  scientific  materials;  the  Ryerson  and  Black- 
burn Libraries  in  the  Art  Institute,  rich  in  works  on  the  fine  arts; 
and  the  Newberry  Library,  strongest  in  the  fields  of  history  and 
literature.  The  libraries  of  Northwestern  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  are  widely  known  for  their  excellence. 

4.  The  University  of  Chicago,  the  great  educational  institution 
on  the  Midway,  is  of  interest  for  its  equipment  for  research  work, 
for  its  library,  and  for  its  beautiful,  harmonious  Gothic  architecture. 

5.  The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  the  most  notable  collec- 
tion in  existence  of  Chicago  historical  material,  and  has  besides  many 
relics  of  more  than  local  interest;  for  example,  those  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 

6.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincoln  Park  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  lovers  of  nature.  The  many  exhibits  of  animal  and 
plant  life,  as  well  as  of  matters  geological  and  astronomical,  are  dis- 
played in  a  modern,  artistic  and  very  effective  manner.  Lincoln 
Park,  second  in  size  of  the  city's  great  parks,  comprises  about  nine 
hundred  acres.  The  ''Zoo"  is  noted  for  the  aviary,  the  lion  and  tiger 
house,  and  the  fine  herd  of  bison.  The  flower  conservatory  and  the 
gardens — the  formal  Italian  garden  and  the  very  informal  old- 
fashioned  garden — are  attractive  not  only  to  all  students  of  nature, 
but  to  all  lovers  of  beauty.  The  park  is  rich  in  statues,  such  as  St. 
Gauden's  Lincoln,  and  the  memorials  to  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Beethoven,  Grant,  Altgeld,  Franklin,  and  Dr.  Black. 

7.  Ravinia  Park  is  the  operatic  capital  during  the  summer. 
Here  are  given  excellent  presentations  of  grand  operas;  the  orchestral 
music  is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  vocal 
by  the  great  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
panies. 

8.  The  Sand  Dunes  are  fast  becoming  Chicago's  playground. 
Just  across  the  state  boundary  in  Indiana  lies  this  district  of  slowly 
moving  sand  hills.  It  is  of  interest  not  only  to  all  geologists,  but 
more,  to  all  beauty  seekers,  for  here  nature  shows  rhythm  of  contour, 
blending  of  colors,  and  wide  variety. 
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Group  II — Commercial  Excursions 

1.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  Is  the  world's  greatest  mail- 
order house,  having  gross  annual  sales  of  more  than  two  hundred 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  A  visit  to  this  immense  plant  gives  one  a 
knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and  the  efficient  working  of  the  many 
units  comprising  this  well-known  organization. 

2.  The  Financial  District  of  Chicago  is  La  Salle  Street,  the 
mid-west  equivalent  of  Wall  Street.  An  insight  into  Chicago's 
financial  organization  results  from  visiting  the  Clearing  House 
(which  cleared  thirty- two  billions  in  1920),  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank. 

3.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  reveal  to  us  the  city's 
"Hog-butcher  for  the  world"  aspect.  Here  the  great  meat-packing 
industry  may  be  seen  from  beginning  to  end.  The  stock  can  be 
traced  from  the  cattle-cars  through  the  pens,  the  runways,  the 
slaughter  rooms,  the  cleaning  and  cutting  rooms,  and  the  refriger- 
ators, to  the  packing  and  shipping  rooms. 

4.  Hull  House  is  a  very  effective  social  center  where  de- 
voted workers  are  making  a  slow,  persistent  fight  against  the  ravages 
of  our  Industrial  system,  and  where  the  foreigner  Is  Americanized — 
entertained  decently,  educated  sensibly,  and  "put  on  his  feet." 

5.  The  Steel  Mills  of  South  Chicago  represent  another  industry 
of  much  importance.  Here  can  be  seen  all  of  the  processes  from  the 
receipt  of  the  ore  and  its  smelting  to  the  shipping  of  the  finished  steel 
products. 

6.  Marshall  Field  and  Company  is  Chicago's  greatest  depart- 
ment store — a  gigantic  and  thoroughly  organized  commercial  unit. 
Of  especial  Interest  are  the  jewelry  and  furniture  departments,  and 
the  storage  refrigerator  for  furs. 

7.  Chicago's  Best  Hotels  are  represented  by  the  Blackstone  and 
the  Drake.  The  former  is  a  "transient"  hotel — notably  complete  and 
Independent  in  its  organization.  The  Drake  has  a  richer  and  more 
steady  body  of  guests  and  is  more  elegant  In  appointments  than  hotels 
of  the  other  type. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  excursions  named  above,  there  will  be  an 
evening  excursion  to  the  plant  of  The  Chicago  Tribune.  Here 
one  can  see  the  various  processes  involved  in  the  Issuing  of  a  great 
daily  paper — the  preparation  of  copy.  Its  setting-up,  the  proof- 
reading, the  printing,  and  finally  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product 
to  carriers. 
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Extending  3,000  feet  into  Lake   Michigan 


A  Children's  Class  in  Hull  House 

Chicago's  great  social   center 
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THE  CITY   OF  CHICAGO 

A  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  says, 
"The  city  of  Chicago  abounds  in  resources  for  entertainment  of 
the  summer  student.  He  might  stay  several  months  in  the  great 
metropolis  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  find  an  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  interest  and  recreation.  To  visit  Chicago,  if  even 
for  one  day,  is  an  opportunity  no  one  should  disregard. 

''There  are  a  number  of  municipal  bathing  beaches  in  Chicago, 
the  largest  being  Clarendon  Beach  on  the  north  side,  with  accom- 
modations for  10,000  bathers. 

"The  new  municipal  pier,  erected  at  a  cost  of  almost  $5,000,000, 
is  the  largest  and  most  modern  municipal  pier  in  the  world.  It  is 
located  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Avenue  and  extends  3,000  feet  into  the 
lake.  This  wonderful  recreation  center  is  equipped  with  an  audi- 
torium seating  4,000  people,  board  walk,  children's  playground,  ob- 
servation towers,  etc.  New  steel  steamers  operate  to  and  from  the 
Municipal   Pier  and  Jackson  and   Lincoln   Parks. 

"Chicago  has  the  finest  system  of  public  parks  and  boulevards  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  In  each  division  of  the  city  are  great  pleasure 
grounds,  vying  with  each  other  in  picturesque  attractiveness. 


The  Swimming  Pool  in  the 
University  Gymnasium 
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Men's  Dormitories  and  Fraternity  Houses 


On  the  Municipal  Bathing  Beach 
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Miscellaneous  Information 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
Admission  to  summer  courses  for  credit  is  on  practically  the  same 
basis  as  admission  to  equivalent  courses  offered  during  the  regular 
semesters.  For  details  of  credentials  necessary  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, and  for  requirements  for  admission,  see  the  information  con- 
cerning the  separate  schools. 

AUDITORS 

Lecture  courses  are  open  also,  without  regard  to  admission  re- 
quirements, to  persons  who  desire  to  attend  the  courses  merely  as 
auditors.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  such  registrants.  Fees  for 
auditors  vary  in  the  separate  schools. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CREDIT 

Statements  of  credit  will  be  issued  on  request  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  in  the  Law  School  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  June 
21,  1922,  and  in  the  other  regular  schools  of  the  University  on  Mon- 
day, June  26,  1922.  For  details  of  registration,  see  information  con- 
cerning the  separate  schools. 

FEES 

Fees  for  instruction  vary  in  the  different  schools.  There  are 
special  rates  for  teachers.  For  the  details,  see  statements  in  portions 
of  this  bulletin  devoted  to  the  separate  schools. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  MEN 

The  Dormitories  for  men,  located  on  the  North  Campus,  form 
part  of  a  plan  which  provides  for  a  group  of  twenty-eight  buildings 
arranged  in  four  quadrangles,  each  consisting  of  seven  buildings.  Of 
the  thirteen  buildings  completed,  four,  Lindgren  House,  Hinman 
House,  Foster  House  and  Haven  House,  are  open  to  any  men  of  the 
University.  The  other  nine  buildings  are  for  members  of  fraterni- 
ties whose  alumni  have  contributed  toward  their  cost.  These  societies 
are  as  follows:  Sigma  Chi,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Nu,  The 
Wranglers,  and  The  Scribblers.  During  the  Summer  Session  how- 
ever, many  of  the  fraternities  rent  rooms  to  non-members.  The 
buildings  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  comfort  and  sani- 
tation and  are  amply  furnished  with  shower  baths.  The  buildings 
are  on  the  North  Campus  facing  the  lake.  The  charge  for  rooms 
fully  equipped  will  be  from  $5.00  to  $7.50  per  week,  depending  upon 
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the  location.     For  particulars,  address  the  Registrar,  University  Hall, 
Evanston,  111. 

BOARD  FOR  MEN 

Board  for  men  will  be  available  at  some  of  the  fraternity  houses 
on  the  Campus,  and  in  restaurants  near  the  Campus. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Dormitory  accommodations  for  women  of  all  schools  are  pro- 
vided in  Chapin  Hall  and  Morse  House,  regular  college  dormitories. 
Rooms  only  are  provided,  and  except  for  a  few  rooms  which  are 
higher,  the  rate  is  $3.00  per  week  per  person.  Each  resident  will 
furnish  her  own  bedding,  bed  linen  and  towels.  For  particulars, 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session,  University  Hall,  Evan- 
ston, 111.  In  addition,  certain  private  dwellings  have  been  approved 
as  places  of  residence  for  women. 

The  houses  which  will  be  open  are  listed  below.  For  further 
information,  address  the  householders. 

For  Women  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  the  School  of  Journalism 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Boring,  1943  Orrington  Avenue;  room  only,  $5.00  to 
$6.00;  room  and  board,  $12.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Hillery,  628  Library  Place;  room  and  board,  $11.00 
to  $12.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Hogan,  2304  Sherman  Avenue ;  rooms  only,  $4.50 
per  week. 

Mrs.  Peter  Jacobsen,  1928  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only,  $4.00 
to  $4.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lamke,  710  Clark  Street;  rooms  only,  $3.50  to  $4.00 
per  week. 

Miss  Poole,  1 7 12  Orrington  Avenue;  rooms  only,  $4.50  to  $5.00 
per  week. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Richardson,  1942  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only, 
$4.50  to  $5.00  per  week. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  McKee,  1914  Orrington  Avenue;  rooms  only,  $4.00 
per  week. 

For  Women  of  the   School  of  Music 

These  rates  are  for  room  only : 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Carson,  2043  Sherman  Avenue;  $4.00  to  $4.50 
per  week. 
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Mu   Phi   Kpsilon,   2040  SluMniaii   Avimiik';  $4.00  per  week. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Schat,   i^)M)  Slu'iniaii  Avemit' ;  ^4.S<>  pt'r  week. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Sliarp,  722   Foster  Street;  $^.SO  to  :/i4.{)o  per  week. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  \\\\iieken,  2008  Sheriiiaii  Avenue;  $4.00  to  $4.50  per 
week. 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Allen,  cSoy  Foster  Street;  $^^00  to  $6.00  per  week. 

IVIrs.  Anna  J.  Farran,  2012  Sherman  Avenue;  $4.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  U 11  rick,  19 12  Sherman  Avenue;  $3.50  per  week. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Lamphear,  732  Emerson  Street;  $4.00  per  week. 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Bartholomew,  1910  Sherman  Avenue;  $3.00  to  $4.00 
per  week. 

For  room  and  board : 

Mrs.  Richard  Lull,  809  Foster  Street,  $12.00  per  week;  for  room 
only,  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week. 

For  Women  of  the  School  of  Speech 

Mrs.   Belle  Brummitt,   1931   Sherman  Avenue;  rooms. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Crowe,  19 19  Orrington  Avenue,  rooms  only; 
2001  Orrington  Avenue,  room  and  board. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Lange,  1935  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  (board  if 
desired). 

Mrs.   M.  W.  Gibson,  2146  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only. 

Mrs.   Martha  Kirkland,  2237  Sherman  Avenue;  rooms  only. 

Mrs.  Adella  B.  Anderson,  733  Foster  Street;  rooms  only. 

BOARD  FOR  WOMEN 

Meals  will  be  served  in  some  of  the  approved  houses  as  listed 
above  and  on  the  Campus  in  the  University  Tea  Room.  There  are  a 
number  of  attractive  tea  rooms  and  restaurants  near  the  Campus. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  operate  employment 
bureaus  w^hose  facilities  are  available  for  summer  students. 

UNIVERSITY  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PERSONAL  LOSSES 

The  University  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  personal 
property  belonging  to  any  of  the  students  in  any  building  owned  by 
the  University,  whether  the  loss  occurs  by  theft,  fire,  or  an  unknown 
cause. 
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The  Graduate  School 

June  26 — August   19 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

James  Alton  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Dea?i  of  the  Graduate  School 

David   Raymond   Curtiss,   Ph.D. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Graduate  study  is  becoming  constantly  more  essential  for  those 
who  contemplate  becoming  teachers.  In  many  of  the  best  high 
schools,  an  advanced  degree  is  necessary  for  securing  a  position. 
Graduate  preparation  is  likew^ise  required  for  those  w^ho  contemplate 
entering  the  fields  of  administration  and  supervision  in  public  educa- 
tion and  religious  education.  Facilities  are  also  afforded  in  the 
Graduate  School  for  extending  professional  training. 

During  the  Summer  Session  students  may  pursue  studies  leading 
to  the  degrees  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science.  A  candidate 
for  any  one  of  these  degrees  must  have  been  granted  his  Bachelor's 
degree  from  an  institution  of  accepted  grade.  A  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree  must  present  credit  amounting  to  twenty-six  semes- 
ter-hours in  approved  courses  chosen  from  not  more  than  three  de- 
partments of  study.  The  candidate  must  have  pursued  studies  in 
residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  for  at  least  three 
Summer  Sessions.  At  least  one-half  of  this  credit  shall  be  for  work 
in  one  department,  and  the  credits  thus  obtained  shall  be  from 
courses  as  advanced  as  those  of  the  C-group.  Purely  elementary 
courses  in  any  department  may  not  be  presented.  No  credit  in  the 
major  department  ranking  below  B  grade  may  be  counted  toward 
this  degree.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  an  approved 
topic  pertaining  to  his  primary  subject. 

The  final  examination  of  the  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree 
will  be  held  at  an  appointed  date  which  is  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  department  in  which  the  student  does  his  major  work,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  a  member  of  that  department  and  not  less 
than  four  other  members  of  the  faculty,  at  least  two  of  whom  are 
from  departments  other  than  that  represented  by  the  student's 
primary  work.  Directions  for  preparing  a  thesis  and  other  items 
pertaining  to  the  granting  of  a  degree  are  the  same  as  those  which 
obtain  during  the  regular  University  year. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Schoolj  Harris  Hall,  Northwestern    University^  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts 

June  26 — August   19 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Arthur  Guy  Terry,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Dean 

Fredrick  Laird  Kerr,  M.A. 
University  Registrar 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  substantial  work  is  offered  in 
courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  provision  made  for  teachers  both  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  in  other  Departments  where  special 
courses  are  offered  in  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects.  Students  ex- 
pecting to  teach  will  find  it  possible  to  secure  credit  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  Undergraduates  who  are  attempting  to  complete 
the  college  course  in  three  years  or  who  desire  to  make  up  time  lost 
in  Military  Service  and  students  planning  to  enter  college  next 
September  w^ill  find  courses  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Gradu- 
ate students  may  secure  in  one  summer  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  credit  necessary  for  a  Master's  degree.  For  graduate  credit  to 
be  applied  in  the  department  of  primary  study,  special  arrangements 
are  necessary. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  will  take  place  Monday,  June  26,  at  the  office  of 
the  Registrar,  University  Hall. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 
Time 

Recitations  are  normally  sixty  minutes  in  length,  as  follows: 
7:50-8:50,  9:00-10:00,  10:20-11:20  and  11:30-12:30.  Afternoons 
are  for  the  most  part  left  free  for  laboratory  work,  study,  and 
excursions.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each  course  meets  daily, 
except  Saturday,  throughout  the  term,  and  bears  credit  of  three 
semester-hours. 
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Credit 
College  credit  will  be  given  to  matriculated  students  who  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  courses  for  which  they  registered.  Except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  no  student  may  register  for  courses 
bearing  more  than  ten  semester-hours  of  credit,  or  for  non-credit- 
bearing  courses  in  excess  of  the  equivalent  amount  of  work. 

Admission  to  Courses 

Each  student  on  registering  must  obtain  the  signature  of  the 
instructors  under  whom  he  expects  to  work.  Admission  to  courses 
for  credit  will  be  on  the  same  condition  as  admission  to  the  same 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  offered  during  the  academic  year.  The 
courses  in  the  various  Departments  are  divided  into  four  groups: 
A-courses,  which  may  be  entered  without  prerequisite  in  the  De- 
partment or  with  such  preparation  as  is  commonly  presented  for 
admission  to  college;  B-courses,  which  may  be  taken  only  after  or 
concurrently  with  an  introductory  course,  or  by  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
C-courses,  which  may  be  taken  only  after  or  concurrently  with  a 
course  of  the  second  group,  or  by  Seniors;  D-  and  E-courses,  which 
may  be  taken  only  after  or  concurrently  with  a  course  of  the  third 
group.  The  corresponding  course  in  the  regular  session  may  be 
determined  by  removing  the  S  (summer)  in  the  notation.  In  case 
no  corresponding  course  is  given  in  the  regular  session,  the  summer 
course  has  the  letter  X,  Y,  or  Z  as  the  final  character  in  the  notation. 

The  usual  library  privileges  both  in  the  University  and  in  the 
city  will  be  extended  throughout  the  summer. 

SCHEDULE    OF   COURSES 

Of  two  courses  marked  (f)  and  offered  by  the  same  instructor 
only  one  will  be  given ;  choice  will  depend  upon  the  demands  of  the 
registration.  Courses  other  than  those  announced  in  this  bulletin 
may  be  offered  if  there  should  be  sufficient  demand.  Prospective 
students  should  make  their  wants  known  at  an  early  date  in  order  to 
facilitate  arrangements.  The  right  is  reserved  to  cancel  any  course 
if  the  registration  is  insufficient. 

Astronomy 

SA — Descriptwe  Astronomy.  3  hours 

Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.,  11:30  a,  m. ;  Laboratory,  Thursday  even- 
ings. Observatory 
Professor  Fox. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  Ai  or  A2.  A 
general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Astronomy;  fundamental 
facts  and  principles.  Evenings  at  the  Observatory  devoted  to 
constellation  study,  laboratory  exercises,  and  to  telescopic  ex- 
amination  of  the   heavenly  bodies. 
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SB — Practical  .Istronumy.  3  hours 

Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00  p.  m. ;  two  evenings  a  week  at  the  Ob- 
servatory. 

Professor  .  Observatory 

Open  to  students  wlio  liave  completed  Course  A.  Fundamental 
problems  of  practical  astronomy.  Practice  in  observing  with  the 
sextant,  theodolite,  meridian  circle,  and  equatorial,  and  in  the 
reduction   of   observations. 

Botany 

SB  I — Summer  Flora  Stmiies.  3   hours 

Laboratory  or   Field   Work,   M.,   Tu.,   Th.,   F.,   7:50-10:00   a.   m. 
Lectures  and  quizzes,  W.,  7:50  a.  m. 

Professors  Atwell  and  Twiss.  Fisk  Hall  29   and   8 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  A  or  an  equivalent. 
Study  of  the  seed  plants,  ferns,  mosses  and  fungi  of  northern 
Illinois.  Collection  and  preservation  of  material  for  class-work 
or  future  investigation.  Lectures  on  life-histories,  comparative 
morphology,  distribution,  relation  to  environment,  plant  diseases, 
plant  evolution,   and   heredity. 

SC8 — Field  Ecology.  3  hours 

Professor  Waterman.  Frankfort,  Michigan 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  B4  (Plant  Ecology)  or 
an  equivalent.  An  ecological  and  taxonomic  study  of  the  vege- 
tation in  the  vicinity  of  Crystal  Lake,  near  Frankfort,  Michigan, 
including  dune,  bog,  and  moraine  flora.  Two  hours  of  lecture 
or  four  hours  in  the  field,  five  days  a  week  for  five  weeks,  be- 
ginning about  June  26,  1922.  For  further  details  apply  to 
Department  of  Botany  for  special  circular. 

Chemistry 
In  Chemistry,  a  deposit  fee  of  $7.50  is  required  of  each  student  taking  a 
laboratory  course.  Of  this,  $5.00  is  a  non-returnable  charge  to  cover 
side  shelf  chemicals,  and  $2.50  a  returnable  deposit  against  breakage. 
Such  part  of  this  latter  as  is  not  needed  to  cover  breakage  is  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  addition,  each  student  must  buy  a  $2.50 
coupon  book  from  the  business  office  for  special  storeroom  chemicals. 
Unused  coupons  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of  the  term  at  the  business 
office. 

SAi — General  Chemistry.  10  hours 

Lectures,  7:50  a.  m.  and  2:00  p.  m.  Chem.  Lab.  200 

Laboratory  daily,  9  :oo  a.  m.  to  i  :oo  p.  m. 

Professor   Whitmore,   Miss   Walker   and   assistant. 

Open  to  all  students.  Lectures,  text,  and  laboratory  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  full  year's  ivork  in  General  Chemistry.  Ten  lec- 
tures and  20  hours  laboratory  work  per  week. 

SA4 — General  Chemistry  for  Nurses.  4  hours 

Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,   W.,  Th.,   11:30  a.   m.  Chem.  Lab.  200 

Laboratory,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  9:00  a.  m.  to   11:30  a.  m. 
Professor    Hufferd   and   Assistant. 

Open  only  to  nurses  from  the  Evanston  Hospital.  Four  lectures 
and    10  hours   laboratory  work  per  week. 
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SB  I — Qualitative  Analysis.  5  hours 

Lectures,   M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,    11:30  a.  m.  Chem.  Lab.  208 

Laboratory   daily,    1:00   p.   m.   to   4:00   p.   m. 

Professor  Langdon, 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai  or  A2,  or  an 
equivalent.  Analysis  of  simple  mixtures  and  simple  minerals, 
accompanied  by  lectures  and  quizzes.  The  application  of  chem- 
ical laws  and  theories  to  analytical  methods.  Four  lectures  and 
15    hours   laboratory   work   per   week. 

SB2 — Elementary   Organic  Chemistry.  5  hours 

Lectures,  7:50  a.  m.  daily.  Chem.  Lab.  208 

Laboratory,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  9:00  a.  m.  to   11:30  a.  m. 
Professor  Hufferd  and  Assistant. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi,  or  an  equivalent, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  to  those  who  are  carry- 
ing Course  SBi.  Open  to  pre-medical  students  who  have  had  a 
year  of  college  general  chemistry.  Lectures  and  quizzes  on  the 
hydro-carbons  and  their  derivatives.  Laboratory  preparation  and 
study  of  typical  organic  compounds.  This  course,  together  with 
SAi,  will  complete  the  chemical  work  required  of  pre-medical 
students.     Five   lectures   and   10  hours   laboratory   per  week. 

Classical  Languages    ^ 
Latin 

fSa — Elementary  Latin.  Preparatory  credit 

Miss  TowNSEND.     10:20  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m.  Fisk  Hall  35 

Open  to  all  students  and  yielding  one  unit  of  entrance  credit.  This 
course  will  be  found  valuable  for  students  who  wish  to  review 
the  elements  of  the  language  or  to  learn  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  this 
branch  of  study. 

tSb — Caesar.  Preparatory  credit 

Miss  TowNSEND.     10:20  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m.  Fisk  Hall  35 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Elementary  Latin  and  yield- 
ing one  unit  of  entrance  credit.  This  course  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  second  year  Latin, 
as  well  as  a  continuation  for  those  who  have  completed  only  the 
elements  of  the   language. 

^Al^— Vergil.  4  hours 

Professor   Murley,     9:00-10:15    a.   m.  Fisk   Hall   7 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  units  of  secondary 
Latin,   and  equivalent  to  Course  AB. 

^A2i— Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  3  hours 

Professor  Murley.      10:20  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall   7 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  four  units  of  secondary  Latin, 
and  equivalent  to  one  semester  of  Course  A. 
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SHX — Roman    l.'itiiatuit'.  3   hours 

Professor    Pri:sT()\.     y  :oo  ;i.   in.  Harris   Hall   201 

Open  to  those  wlio  liave  coniplctcti  I-ln^lish  Ai,  or  its  ecjuivalent. 
This  course  re(|uires  no  knowledge  of  Latin.  Tlie  course  will 
provide  a  brief  survey  of  Roman  literature  by  types,  with  special 
emphasis  on  epic,  lyric,  and  elegiac  poetry.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  by  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  outside  reading 
to  be   assigned   by   the   instructor. 

Commerce 

Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  will  be  found  on  page  69  of 
this  bulletin.  Such  courses  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  have  completed  Economics  A  (or  an 
e(iuivalent)  and  whatever  prerequisite  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
each  course.  There  is  no  additional  tuition  charge,  but  not  more  than 
two  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Of  the  courses  listed  on  page  69, 
the  following  bear  credit  toward  a  college  degree  to  a  total  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  semester-hours,  but  only  Business  Organization  may  be 
counted  toward   an  Economics   major: 

Business  Law  IIL 

Business  Organization  L 

Introductory   Accounting. 


Economics  and  Sociology 

Economics 

SA — The  Elements  of  Economics,  3  hours 

Professor  Deibler.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris   Hall   205 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  one  year  of  college  work.  An 
examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Economics.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  and 
to  the  selection  of  materials  and  problems  adapted  to  high  school 
and  college  classes.  Courses  SA  and  Bi  are  equivalent  to  the 
five-hour  course   in   Economics   A. 
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SB  I — Money  and  Banking.  3   hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris   Hall   207 

Open    to    students    who    have    completed    Course    A.      Students    who 

have  had  Course  SA  should  take  this  course  to  complete  Course  A. 

Nature  and  functions  of  money;  monetary  standards  and  systems; 

banking  functions,  operations,   and  credit;   regulation  of  banking; 

the   Federal   Reserve   Svstem. 
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SB3 — Corporation  Finance.  3   hours 

I  /A  Professor  Wood.  7:50  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  207 
'  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  Corporation 
organization  in  modern  business;  the  salient  points  in  its  legal 
organization;  classification  of  the  instruments  of  finance;  promo- 
tion, underwriting,  capitalization,  insolvency,  receivership,  reor- 
ganization,  and   regulation. 
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y/       ^     I      SBS-'^Umcrifs  of  Public  Finance.  3  hours 

^^  ^     ^X^       Mr.   Hahne.     7:50  a.   m.  Harris   Hall   203 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed   Course  A.     Public   expendi- 
tures;    their    growth    and    control;    systems    of    public    revenue; 
principles    and    methods    of    taxation;    the    budget    system;    public 
/ ^^'■rr<r\      debts   and  financial   administration. 

SB  1 5 — Development  of  Economic  Institutions  in  the  United  States.       3  hours 
Professor  Vanderblue.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  203 

\ -^  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.     The  development 

and   importance   of   such   institutions    as   the   banks,   transportation 
and    markets,    and    an    examination    made    of    the    economic    and 
industrial  growth  of  the  country.     Teachers  of  Industrial  History 
.  in   high   schools   will    find   this   course   especially   helpful. 

I      SC3 — Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Administration.  3  hours 

Professor  Deibler,     11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  203 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  a  course 
in  the  B-group.  The  structure,  methods,  and  policies  of  unions; 
types  of  labor  agreements;  participation  of  employees  in  manage- 
ment;  modern  developments  in  labor  administration. 

V*        SC9 — Value   and  Distribution.  3  hours 

C^  Professor   Fetter.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  205 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  Course 
B2  or  C9.  Contemporary  problems  in  Economic  Theory.  A 
discussion  of  the  principal  subjects  stilT  matters  of  controversy 
among  Economists,  with  special  reference  to  conflicting  termi- 
nology and  to  various  proposals  for  unifying  the  theory  of  value 
and   distribution.     Lectures,    readings   and   discussions. 

y  A    ^\  SC15 — Elements    of   Statistics.  3  hours 

^Jy  Professor  RiEGEL.     7:50  a.m.  Harris  Hall  13 

^^  Laboratory,   Saturday,  9:00-12:00  a.  m. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the  B-group.  The 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of 
statistics  as  a  means  of  scientific  study  of  Economic  and  Social 
phenomena.  Statistical  units,  classification,  tabulation,  and  index 
numbers.  The  principles  and  methods  studied  are  tested  by 
laboratory   practice. 

SCi6 — History   of  Economic  Thought.  3  hours 

Professor  Fetter.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  203 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  completed  Course  B2  or  C9  and  to  grad- 
uate students.  A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  leading  problems  in 
distribution  in  connection  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
times,  mainly  in  the  period  of  the  later  i8th  and  in  the  19th 
centuries.     Lectures,    readings    and    discussions. 

Sociology 

SB4 — Introduction   to   Sociology.  3  hours 

Professor  Sutherland.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  201 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.     A  general  survey 

of  the  field  of  Sociology.     The  evolution  of  important  institutions; 

social    forces    and    processes;    the    development    and    methods    of 

social  control. 
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sex — Community    Piohlftns.  3   hours 

Professor   Kam.kv.     7:50  a.   m.  Harris   Hall   201 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  introductory  work  in  Kcononnics  or 
S()cioh)gy.  Others,  witli  experience  in  teaching,  j)ast()ral  work, 
or  social  service  may  be  admitted  by  the  instructor.  Town  at)d 
county  conditions  and  problems.  Special  attention  to  church  and 
school  in  their  community  relations.  Observation  trips  in  the 
metropolitan   districts   may   be   taken   for  graduate  credit. 

SCV — Criminology.  3   hours 

Professor  Sutherland.     11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  201 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the  B-group. 
Nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  methods  of 
dealing  with  criminals,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  institu- 
tions developed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  individualization  in 
treatment,  such  as  the  clearing-house,  probation,  parole  and  the 
juvenile  court. 

Education 

SA2 — Educational  Psychology.  3   hours 

Professor  Jones.     7:50   a.   m.  Old   College   12 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year  of  college  work  or 
Course  Ai  in  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  learning  process.  The 
principles  of  psychology,  such  as  memory,  imagination,  perception, 
reasoning,  etc.,  are  presented  and  applied  to  problems  in  educa- 
tion.    Lectures,   textbook,    and    assigned    readings. 

SA3 — History  of  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Smythe.     2:00  p.  m.  Old   College    12 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
modern  period  the  following  topics  are  studied:  Religious  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  schools;  secularization  of  education  as 
developed  under  the  influence  of  educators  of  the   19th  century. 

SB  I — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Clement.     11:30  a.   m.  Old   College   12 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  an  A-course. 
This  course  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  high  school  pupils.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  their  physical  and  mental  traits  and  to  individual  differences. 
Some  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  high  school  as  an  in- 
stitution, its  purpose,  and  its  relation  to  higher  and  lower  schools. 

SB2 — Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School.  3  hours 

Dr.   Odell,     11:30  a.   m.  Old   College   14 

Open   to   students   who   have   completed    an   A-course.     An    attempt 

is  made  to  relate  instructional  efforts  to  social  need  and  to  show 

the   application   of  the   principles   of  scientific  management  to  the 

conduct  of  teaching. 

SB3 — The  High  School  Curriculum.  3   hours 

Professor  Clement.     10:20  a.  m.  Old  College   12 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  an  introductory  course  in  edu- 
cation or  equivalent.  The  program  of  study  for  the  high  school 
will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  present- 
day  life.  Each  student  will  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
which  he  expects  to  teach. 
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SB4 — Educational    Measurements.  3   hours 

Dr.  Odell.     2:00  p.  m.  Old  College  14 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed   a  year  of  college  work  and  an 

introductory  course  in  Psychology  or  Education.     A  study  is  made 

of  educational  measurements  for  determining  progress  in  learning 

efficiency   and   mental    ability. 

SB8 — Curriculum   of  the  Elementary  School.  3  hours 

Dr.   W.ASHBURNE.     3:00  p.   m.  Old   College   25 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  an  A-course.     A  study  of  the 

development    of    subject    matter    through    specific    projects    with 

emphasis  upon  the  work  of  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

SB9 — Methods    of   Teaching   in   Elementary   Schools.  3  hours 

Professor  Smythe.     11:30  a.  m.  Old   College  15 

Open  to  teachers  and  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  an 
A-course  in  Education.  The  principles  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  will  be  applied  to  problems  of  teaching  children.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
pupils  to  plan,  think,  and  execute,  while  the  teacher  directs  and 
stimulates.     Lectures,  outside   readings,   and  discussion. 

SC3 — Advanced  Principles   of  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Jones.     9:00  a.  m.  Old  College   12 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  or  are 
taking  a  B-course.  The  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
theory  of  education  by  considering  those  facts  of  the  closely  re- 
lated sciences  that  bear  directly  upon  human  development  and 
perfection. 

SC5 — School  Administration.  3  hours 

Dr.  Washburne.     2:00  p.   m.  Old   College   25 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  completed  12  semester-hours  in  Education, 

including    Educational     Psychology,     and    to     graduate     students. 

Students    should   consult   the    instructor   before    registering  in   this 

course.      An    investigation    of    the    problems    of    organization    and 

administration  of  the   public  schools. 

SC8 — Educational  Super'vision.  3   hours 

Dr.  Smith.     9:00  a.  m.  Old  College  22 

Open    to    Seniors    and    graduate    students    who    have    completed    a 

B-course.     The    relations   of   the    superintendent   and    principal    to 

supervisors    and   teachers.      An    investigation    of   the    problems    of 

supervision   as   it   affects   teaching  and   school    efficiency. 

SC12 — High  School  Administration.  3  hours 

Dr.  Smith.     10:20  a.  m.  Old  College  14 

Open    to    Seniors    and    graduate    students    who    have    completed    a 

B-course.     A  study  of  the  problems  involved   in  the  organization 

and    administration   of   a   modern   high   school. 

SD2 — Research.  1-3   hours 

Professor  Jones,  Professor  Clement,  Professor  Smythe,  Dr.  Smith, 

Dr.  Washburne  and  Dr.  Odell.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Open  to  graduate  students  who  are  working  for  an  advanced  degree 
in  Education. 
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English 
SAia — Fri'shman   Comfiosition   <inJ  Rlietoric.  3   hours 

Mr.   Khri:nsim:r(;i:r.     7:50   a.   m.  Fisk   Hall    37 

Open  to  all  students,  and  ie(iuired  of  Fieslunen.  iMjuivalent  to  first 
semester  of  English  Ai. 

SAib — Survey  of  Enylish  Literature.  3   hours 

Section   i.     Mr.  Bei.knap.      11:30  a.  m.  Fisk   Hall   34 

Section  2.     Mr.  Eiirknspkrger.      11:30  a.   m.  Fisk  Hall   37 

Open    to    all    students,    and    re(}uired    of    Freshnnen.  Equivalent    to 

second  semester  of  English  Ai. 

SBib — Sophomore  Composition.  3   hours 

Mr.  Rollins.    9:00  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  35 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  a  year  course  in  English, 

and    required   of   Sophomores.      Equivalent   to   second    semester   of 

English  Bi. 

SB4 — American  Literature  Since  1800.  3  hours 

Mr.  Belknap.  10:20  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  34 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Course  Bi. 

SB12 — Contemporary  English  Poetry.  3   hours 

Mr.  Nethercot.     10:20  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  37 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Course  Bi.  Is 
concerned  with  poetry  since   1890. 

SB  1 3 — The  English  Novel  Since  i8go.  3  hours 

Professor  Forsythe.     9:00  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  34 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Course  Bi. 
SB  1 5 — Lives  of  English  Men  of  Letters.  3  hours 

Mr.  Rollins.     11:30  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  35 

Open   to   students   who   have   completed   or   are   taking   Course    Bi. 
Studies  in  the  character  and  times  of  a  group  of  writers  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
SB  1 6 — Broivning.  3  hours 

Professor  Martin.     7:50   a.   m.  Fisk   Hall    7 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Course  Bi.  A 
thorough  study  of  Browning's  work,   including  the   plays. 

tSC2 — Chaucer.  3  hours 

Professor  Woods.     11:30  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  7 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi. 

SC3 — Shakespeare.  3  hours 

Professor  Forsythe.     7:50  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall   34 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  a  B-course 
more  advanced  than  Bi.     All  the  plays  are  read. 

SC6 — Advanced  Composition.  3   hours 

Mr.  Nethercot.    9:00  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  37 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi. 

SC7 — Modern  Drama.  3  hours 

Professor  Martin.     9:00  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  6 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi.  Is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  English  and  American  drama  since   1890. 
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SCio — The  Romantic  Mm^ement.  3  hours 

Professor  Woods.     10:20  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall   6 

Open   to  students  who  have  completed   Course  Bi. 

tSDi — Anglo-Saxon.  3  hours 

Professor  Woods,     11:30  a.   m,  Fisk  Hall   7 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  a  C-course. 

French 

See   under  Romance   Languages. 

Geology 

SAaa — Physiography.  4  hours 

Professor  Strong.     7:50  a.  m.  University  Hall   16 

Laboratory   to   be   arranged. 

Open  to  all  students.  An  introductory  course  in  the  physiography 
of  the  lands;  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Geology  A2. 
Students  who  take  this  course  this  summer  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  year-course  this  coming  fall.  Laboratory  and  field  work 
(at  least  four  hours  a  week)  to  be  arranged  on  afternoons  and 
Saturdays. 

SA5 — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  3  hours 

Professor    Strong,     10:20  a.   m.  University   Hall    16 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physi- 
ography or  geography.  Equivalent  to  Course  A5.  A  course  in 
geographic  principles  and  their  relationships  as  exemplified  in  the 
study  and  interchange  of  commodities.  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  expect  to  teach  geography  and  also  for  those  who 
are  taking  work  in  commerce. 

sex — Field  Course  in  the  Lake  Superior  Region.  6  hours 

Professor  Grant. 

Open  to  men  who  have  completed  at  least  a  year's  course  in  Geology, 
but  more  work  than  this  will  be  an  advantage.  The  course  will 
begin  about  August  7  to  14  and  last  four  weeks,  A  detailed 
report  will  be  required.  Advanced  students  may  obtain  addi- 
tional credit  and  may  in  some  cases  secure  material  for  a  Master's 
thesis.  (Tuition  for  all  students  $50.00;  for  those  who  are  not 
already  matriculated  in  Northwestern  University  there  will  be 
the  regular  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00.)  Correspondence  concern- 
ing this  course  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  U.  S.  Grant, 
University   Hall,   Evanston. 

German 

SAAa — Elementary  German.  4  hours 

Dr,  KuRATH.     9:00-10:15   a,  m,  Lunt  Library  32 

Open  to  all  students,  and  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course 

AA,     College  credit  is  not  allowed  unless  the  second  semester  of 

Course  AA   is    also   completed. 

SAa — Intermediate  German.  3  hours 

Dr,  LussKY.     11:30  a.  m.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  two  units  of  secondary  German, 
and   e(iuivalent  to  the   first   semester  of  Course  A. 
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8633 — Goethe's  Life  and   Works.  3  hours 

Dr.  LussKY.     9:00  a.  m.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  college  German, 
or   equivalent.     Equivalent  to  the   first   semester  of   Course  B3. 

SD3 — General  Phonetics.  3  hours 

Dr.  KuRATH.     2:00  p.  m.  Lunt  Library  32 

Open  to  advanced  and  graduate  students  in  any  language,  including 
English;   no  knowledge  of  German  is   required. 

History 

SA2 — Medieval  Europe,   1100-1500.  3  hours 

Professor  Trever.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  202 

Open    to    all    students.      Crusades;    rise   of  modern    states;    rise   of 

cities;    economic  development;    medieval  universities;    philosophy, 

science,    literature;    political,    economic,  religious,    and    cultural 

conditions   in   Renaissance   Italy. 

SA3 — Modern  Europe.  3  hours 

Professor  Grose.     7:50  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  202 

Open   to   all   students.  A  general   course  in  the  history  of  Europe 

from  about  the  year  1500  to  the  present. 

SB3 — Graeco-Roman  Civilization.  3  hours 

Professor  Trever.     11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  202 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  history,  or  who 
are  majoring  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The  evolution  of  Greek  and 
Roman  intellectual  life  and  culture,  and  their  contribution  to 
modern  civilization.  The  Greek  genius;  the  Roman  mind; 
classical  ideals  and  intellectual  tendencies;  literature;  political, 
economic,  and  religious  thought;  science;  historical  writing;  edu- 
cation; the  fusion  of  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental,  and  Christian 
culture  in  the  formation  of  the  medieval   mind. 

SB6 — The  British  Empire.  3  hours 

Professor  Sweet.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  104 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  one  year-course  in  History, 
or  Political  Science  Ai.  Growth  of  the  empire  in  India;  tran- 
sition to  the  modern  colonial  system;  colonization  and  self-gov- 
ernment in  Australasia  and  South  Africa;  evolution  of  self-rule 
in  Canada;  conditions  in  Egypt  and  other  colonies. 

SB9 — Hispanic- America.  3  hours 

Professor  Sweet.     11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  104 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  year-course  in  History  or 
Political  Science.  The  development  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
Colonial  System;  the  wars  for  independence  and  the  later  history 
of  the  Spanish  American  nations;  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Europe. 

SCi — History  of  the  West.  3  hours 

Professor  HiCKS.     7:50  a.  m.  Harris  Hall   104 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  American  History 

and   one   other  year-course   in   the   Department.     The    advance   of 

the  frontier;  the  political  and  industrial  development  of  the  West 

and   effects  on  national   development. 
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SC'6 — Contcmf^oiaiy    History    of   thr    I  niliJ   Stairs.  3   hours 

Professor    HiCKS.     9:00   a.   in.  Ihnris    iiall    104 

Open   to  those   who   have  completed    a   course   in    American    History. 

Problems  in  the  reconstruction  period;  the  political  and  industrial 

reorganization   during  the   last   half  century;   tlie   development   of 

the  trans-Mississippi  West;  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 

SC9 — Europe  Sinie  iSyo.  3   hours 

Professor  CjRose.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris   Hall   202 

Open  to  students  \vh()  have  completed  two  year-courses  in  History. 
A  rapid  survey  of  political  and  diplomatic  history  to  19 14;  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  detailed  study  (five  weeks)  of  the  Great  War 
and   after. 

Journalism 

Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism  will  be  found  on  page  86  of 
this  bulletin.  Such  courses  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  have  completed  the  prerequisites.  With 
the  exception  of  "Teaching  of  Journalism"  they  bear  credit  toward  the 
college  degree  to  a  total  not  exceeding  30  semester-hours,  but  may  not 
be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor  in  English. 

Latin 

See  under  Classical  Languages. 

Mathematics 

SAA — Alffebra.  3  hours 

Dr.    Roman.     9:00  a.  m.  Swift    Engineering   213 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
admission.  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra;  Quadratics;  Equa- 
tions;  Theory  of  Exponents   and  Radicals. 

SAi — Trigonometry.  3  hours 

Professor  CuRTiss.     10:20  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  322 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  one  and  a  half  units  of 
Algebra  for  admission.  Definitions  of  functions,  identities,  solu- 
tion of  triangles   and   other   applications. 

SA6 — Analytical    Geometry.  3   hours 

Dr.  Roman.     7:50   a.   m.  Swift   Engineering  213 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai.  An  introductory 
course. 

fSBib — Integral    Calculus.  3  hours 

Professor  CuRTiss.     11:30  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  322 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Course 
Bi. 

fSCSb — Fundamental  Principles  of  Algebra  and   Geometry.  3  hours 

Professor  Curtiss.     11:30  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  322 

'  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi  and  to  others  with 

permission  of  the   instructor.     This   course    is   designed   primarily 

ior  teachers. 
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Philosophy 

SA^—Et/iics.  3  hours 

Professor   ScHAUB.     7:50  a.   m.  Harris   Hall    306 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  An  elementary  account 
of  the  more  important  facts  of  the  moral  life  and  of  the  inter- 
pretations  placed    upon   them   in   the   history  of  thought. 

SB6 — Present  Philosophical  Tendencies.  3  hours 

Professor  Schaub.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  306 

Open    to    students    who    have    had    a    course    in    Philosophy    and    to 

Seniors   and   graduate   students   without  prerequisite.     A   study   of 

contemporary    philosophical    movements   with   special    attention    to 

the  various  forms  of  realism  and  of  pragmatism. 

Phonetics 

(See   Page   54.) 

Physical  Education  and   Hygiene 

Note — Students  registering  for  Course  SAA  or  SA4  will  pay  a  fee  of 
$4.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction,  gymnasium  supplies,  etc.  Other  stu- 
dents  using  the  gymnasium  will   pay  a   fee  of  $2.00. 

SAA — Sivimming  for  Beginners.  No  credit 

Section     I.     Tu.,  F.,  5:00-6:00  p.  m.  (for  men).  Gymnasium 

Section  II.     Tu.,  F.,  4:00-5:00  p.  m.   (for  women).  Gymnasium 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Open  to  all  students.  Side  stroke,  breast  stroke,  back  stroke,  float- 
ing and  diving. 

SAX — Physical  Training  and  Hygiene  for  Public  Schools.  2  hours 

Mr.  Rand.     M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00  p.  m.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  all  students.  A  combination  of  Courses  Ai  and  A2  and  in- 
tended primarily  to  inform  teachers  how  to  give  corrective  exer- 
cises and  how  to  inculcate  the  ideals  and  habits  necessary  for 
health.     Corrective  exercises,  calisthenics,  and  hygiene. 

SA4 — Advanced  Sivimming.  No  credit 

Section       I.     M.,  Th.,  5  :oo-6  :oo  p.  m.  (for  men).  Gymnasium 

Section     II.     M.,  Th.,  4:00-5  :oo  p.  m.  (for  women).  Gymnasium 

Section  III.     Tu.,  F.,  7  :30-9  :oo  p.  m.  (for  women).  Gymnasium 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  AA  or  equivalent.  Lec- 
tures and  practice  in  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  swimming,  life 
saving,  fancy  swimming,  and  diving;  order  of  arranging  swim- 
ming events  in  dual  meets  and  championship  meets.  Special  stunts 
and  trick  events.  American  crawl,  back  stroke  crawl,  English  side 
stroke,  Trudgeon  stroke,  English  single  over-hand,  breast  stroke, 
inverted  breast  stroke  (two  styles).  Racing  starts  and  turns  for 
tank  swimming,  plunge  for  distance,  ordinary  diving,  fancy  diving, 
stunts  and  dives  for  follow  the  leader,  under-water  stunts,  life 
saving,  resuscitation  and  first  aid  to  the  swimmer. 
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SB2 — Playt/rouriii  M<ut(it/rmntt.  3   hours 

Mr.  Rand  and   Miss  (Ihtin(;s.     7:50  a.   m.  (Jytnnasiiiin 

Open  to  men  and  women   who  have  completed   a  course  in   physical 

training  or  its  e(|iiivalent.     Lectures  and  recitations.      The  purpose 

of  this  course  is  to  accjuaint  teachers  of  physical  education  with  the 

history,  development   and  management  of  the  playground. 

SB3b — Athletic  M  ana  (j  cm  rut — liaskcthall.  2  hours 

Mr.  Rand.     10:20  a.  m.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  men  who  have  completed  a  course  in  physical  training  or 
its  e(iuivalent.  Lectures  twice  a  week  and  practice  thrice  a  week. 
The  team,  offensive  and  defensive  play,  passing,  dribbling,  meth- 
ods of  training. 

SB3d — Athletic  Management — Intramural  Sports.  2  hours 

Mr.  Rand.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  9:00  a.  m. 

Open  to  men  who  have  completed  a  course  in  physical  training  or  its 
equivalent.  A  study  of  the  development  of  an  intramural  organi- 
zation in  schools  and  colleges. 

SCia — Folk  Dancing.  No  credit 

Miss  Gittings.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  a.   m.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Playground  Man- 
agement or  equivalent.  Singing  games,  dramatic  dances,  festival 
dances,  social  activities.  Bears  no  college  credit,  but  may  be 
counted  toward  the  certificate   in  Physical   Education. 

SCib — Aesthetic  and  Interpretative  Dancing.  No  credit 

Miss  Gittings.     Tu.,  Th.,   Sat.,  9:00   a.  m.  Gymnasium 

Open    to    women    who    have    completed    or    are    taking    Playground 

Management  or  equivalent.     Bears  no  college  credit,  but  may  be 

counted   toward   the  certificate   in   Physical   Education. 

SC5 — Pageantry.  2  hours 

Miss  Gittings.     M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  2:00  p.  m.  Gymnasium 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Playground  Man- 
agement. This  course  is  intended  to  teach  how  to  build  and 
conduct  various  types  of  pageants  for  different  occasions. 

Physics 
SAa — General  Physics.  4  hours 

Lectures,  7:50  a.  m. ;   Laboratory,  M.,  W.,   1:30-4:30  p.  m. 
Professor  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Sandvik.  Physics  Lab.  4 

Open  to  all  students.  Mechanics,  Wave  Motion,  and  Heat.  Equiva- 
lent to  first  semester  of  Physics  A. 

tSAb — General  Physics.  4  hours 

Lectures,   10:20  a.   m. ;   Laboratory,   Tu.,  Th.,    1:30-4:30   p.   m. 
Professor  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Sandvik,  Physics  Lab.  4 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Physics 
A  and,  by  permission  of  the  department,  to  those  who  are  carry- 
ing Course  SAa.  Sound,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Equivalent  to  the  second  semester  of  Physics  A. 
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fSBX — Kinetic    Theory    of   Gases.  2  hours 

Lectures,   M.,  W.,   F.,   i  .-30  p.   m.  Physics  Lab.  4 

Professor  Incersoll. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
Physics  and  have  some  knowledge  of  calculus.  Especially  in- 
tended for  High  School  teachers  desiring  further  acquaintance 
with  modern  Physics, 

Psychology 

SA — Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  3  hours 

Dr.  Blatz,     10:20  a.  m.  Old  College  25 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite  to  every 
course  in  the  department,  and  required  by  most  boards  of  educa- 
tion as  a  preliminary  to  obtaining  a  teacher's  certificate. 

SB  I — Experimental  Psychology.  3  hours 

Dr.  Snow.     2:00-4:00  p.  m.  Old  College  32 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  Course  A.     An 

introduction  to  laboratory  method.     Recommended  for  all  students 

who  expect  to  major  in  the  department, 

SB3 — Psychology  in  Business  Relations.  3  hours 

Professor  Gilliland.     7:50  a.   m.  Old  College   15 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A,  Lectures,  discus- 
sions and  class  room  experiments  relating  to  the  application  of 
General  Psychology  to  the  problems  of  advertising.  Analysis  of 
business  practices.  Application  of  competition,  "love  of  the  game" 
and  personal  differences. 

SB4 — Social  Psychology.  3  hours 

Professor  Gilliland.     10:20  a.  m.  Old   College   15 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  psychologic  backgrounds  of  social  life. 
The  instincts,  acquired  dispositions  and  emotions  that  facilitate 
common  action,  customs,  conventions,  public  opinion,  leadership. 
This  course  is  useful  to  teachers,  social  workers  and  others  whose 
work  primarily  consists  in  developing  personal  relations. 

SB5 — Advanced  General  Psychology.  3  hours 

Professor  Wiltbank.     7:50  a.   m.  Old   College   14 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  This  embodies  a 
study  of  the  subject  matter  of  two  or  more  of  the  chapters  in 
Course  A,  but  in  greater  detail  than  is  possible  in  an  introductory 
course.  Topics  are  selected  in  the  summer  term  with  a  view  to 
their  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  educational  processes. 

SB6 — Genetic  Psychology.  3  hours 

Professor  Wiltbank,     9:00  a.  m.  Old  College  14 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.     A  study  of  the 

processes  of  mental  growth  in  the  child.     This  course  is  designed 

for   teachers   in   general    and   for   students   in   the   Department   of 

Religious  Education, 
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SC2 — The  .1 /'normal  Mhui  (Mintol  Difri  tivrs) .  3   hours 

Dr.  Bi.ATZ.      11:30  a.  m.  Old  College  22 

Open  to  students  who  ha\  t-  completed  a  H-coursc.     A  study  of  mental 

tests  applicahle  to  iiuli\iduals  sinj^ly  and  to  groups   for  purposes 

of  classiHcation  and  diagnosis.     Opportunity  for  clinical  ohserva- 

tion  and  practice  is  offered. 

SC6 — Psychology  Applied  to  the  Problems  of  Personnel.  3   hours 

Dr.  Snow.     9:00  a.  in.  Old  College  25 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  B-course.  This  course  re- 
lates particularly  to  personnel  in  industry.  A  study  of  tests  for 
the  selection  of  employees  and  of  psychologic  aspects  of  industrial 
relations. 

Political  Science 

SAa — American  National  Government.  3  hours 

Professor  Colegrove.     7:50  a.  m.  Harris  Hall   102 

Open  to  all  students.  The  development  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; the  Presidency  and  its  relations  with  other  branches  of  the 
government;  Congressional  organization  and  procedure,  and  the 
federal  judicial  system. 

SA5 — Presidential  Campaigns.  3  hours 

Professor  Ray.     11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  102 

Open  to  all  students.  A  rapid  survey  of  national  conventions,  party 
platforms,    presidential   candidates    and   elections. 

SB3 — International  Laiv.  3  hours 

Professor  Colegrove.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  102 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai  or  A2,  or  Eco- 
nomics Ai,  or  one  course  in  History.  The  Law  of  Peace,  the 
Law  of  War,  and  the  Law  of  Neutrality.  The  customs  and 
usages  of  diplomacy  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of  cases.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  devoted  to  questions  of  law  arising  under 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  and  the  development  of  Inter- 
national Law  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

SC4 — World  Politics:  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  3  hours 

Professor  Harris.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  102 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  two  semesters  in  Political  Science, 
in  History,  or  in  Economics,  and  to  other  students  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department.  A  study  of  European  diplomacy  and 
intervention  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  1834  to  the 
Washington    Conference    of    1921. 

Religious  Education 

SAi — Current  Problems  in  Religious  Education.  No  credit 

Thursday,   3:00  p.  m.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  all  students.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  of  the  current  problems  in  religious  educa- 
tion; special  topics  will  be  presented  by  competent  leaders;  re- 
ports made  by  field  workers. 
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SCi — The  Curriculum  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Betts.     10:20  a.  m.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Bi  or  its  equivalent.  The  new 
emphasis  on  the  subject  matter  of  religious  education;  history  of 
the  church  school  curriculum  in  the  United  States;  principles  of 
curriculum  making;  influence  of  curriculum  content  on  individual 
and  national  ideas;  function  of  the  religious  curriculum  in  present 
day  reconstruction;  the  religious  curriculum  in  other  nations;  the 
religious  curriculum  and  the  future  of  the  church. 
SC4 — Special  Method  in  Teaching  Religion:  Practicum  for  teachers.  i  hour 
Miss  Hawthorne.     Tu.,  Th.,  2:00  p.  m.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Ci  or  its  equivalent. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  method  to  specific  problems  of 
instruction;  church  schools  of  the  Chicago  area  afford  a  labora- 
tory where  members  of  the  class  work  under  close  supervision  of 
the  department. 
SC5 — Advanced  Principles  of  Religious  Education.  3  hours 

Mr.  Morton.     11:30  a.  m.  Lunt  Library  32 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi  or  its  equivalent. 
The  fundamental  nature  and  meaning  of  religious  education;  the 
scientific  basis  of  a  theory  of  religious  education;  a  considera- 
tion of  its  goals,  materials,  methods,  and  program;  its  significance 
for  morality;  the  application  of  the  principles  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  particular  problems. 
SC6 — Social  and  Recreational  Leadership.  3   hours 

Professor  Richardson.     10:20  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  232 

Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduate  students.  The  nature  and 
function  of  play;  conditions  out  of  which  the  need  of  play  arises; 
the  characteristics  and  uses  of  the  play  motives  in  the  program 
of  moral  and  religious  education;  a  comparative  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  play  programs;  principles  and  methods  of  organization 
and  supervision  of  leisure-time  activities  under  church  and  com- 
munity auspices. 
SC7 — A  National  Program  of  Religious  Education.  3  hours 

Professor  Stout.     7:50  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  215 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi  or  its  equivalent. 
Significance  of  religious  education  from  a  national  standpoint; 
present  status  in  the  United  States;  principles  underlying  a  na- 
tional program  of  religious  education  in  a  democracy;  co- 
operating agencies;  special  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  week- 
day and  vacation  schools;  organization,  administration  and  super- 
vision; systematic  study  of  representative  week-day  and  vacation 
schools;  correlating  religious  and  secular  programs  of  education. 
SC9 — Organization  and  Super'vision  of  the  Church  School.  3   hours 

Professor  Stout.     9:00  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  215 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ci  or  its  equivalent. 
Problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of  church 
schools;  educational  functions  of  the  church;  standards  in  making 
and  administering  a  program;  buildings  and  equipment;  church 
school  budgets;  administration  machinery;  enrollment,  attend- 
ance and  graduation  of  pupils;  supervision;  teachers;  coordina- 
tion of  Sunday  and  week-day  schools. 
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Si'io—Psy</iolo</y  of  the  Rflit/ioiis  l.ifr.  3   Ix'urs 

Professor   Richardson.     9:00   a.   m.  Swift    ICn^inct^'i'iK  232 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  Psy- 
cholo^  A.  A  critical  survey  and  evaluation  of  tlie  positions  of 
outstanding  religious  psycliologists  ;  characteristics  of  the  religious 
consciousness;  normal  and  abnormal  types  of  mature  religious 
experience;  the  nature  and  direction  of  religious  development; 
mystical,  traditional,   rational   and  social    religion. 

SCu — Elementary    Methods    in     Teaching    Religion     (Beginners,     Primary, 
Juniors).  3   hours 

Miss  Baker.     7:50  a.  m.  Lunt  Library  31 

Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduate  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Psychology  A.  A  course  in  the  study  of  methods  in  teach- 
ing as  applied  to  elementary  grades;  brief  consideration  of  the 
principles  involved  in  teaching  and  learning;  application  of  these 
in  the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  activities;  emphasis  upon  the 
technique  of  teaching  as  applied  to  class  room  instruction,  story 
telling,  music,  the  manual  arts,  and  dramatization. 

SCi3 — The  Religion  of  Children  and  Youth.  3  hours 

Professor  Betts.     11:30  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  232 

Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduate  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Psychology  A.  This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental 
religious  nature  of  children  and  youth;  the  principles  of  Christian 
nurture;  personal  attitudes;  causes  of  delinquency;  moral  and 
religious  training;  vocational  and  social  outlook;  problems  of 
guidance    and    control. 

Romance  Languages 

French 

SAAa — Elementary  French.  4  hours 

Mr.  Rowland.     10:05-11:20  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  215 

Open  to  all  students,  and  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course 

AA.     Prepares    for    Course    AB.     College  credit    is    not    allowed 

unless  Course  AB  or  the  second  semester  of  Course  AA  is   also 

completed. 

SAAb — Elementary  French.  4  hours 

Professor  MacClintock.     9:00-10:15  a.  m.  University  Hall  16 

Open   to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Course 

AA  in  College  or  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  secondary  French. 

Prepares  for  Course  Ai.     Equivalent  to  Course  AB  or  the  second 

semester  of  Course   AA. 

SAia — Advanced  French.  3  hours 

Mrs.  ToMLiNSON.     7:50  a.  m.  Swift  Engineering  232 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  AA  or  two  units  of  sec- 
ondary French.     Equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course  Ai. 

SAib — Advanced  French.  3  hours 

Mr.  Rowland.     11:30  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  6 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Course 
Ai.     Equivalent  to  the  second  semester  of  Course  Ai. 
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SB  I  a — French  Prose  and  Poetry.  3  hours 

Professor  MacClintock.     11:30  a.  m.  University  Hall   17 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Ai  or  three  units  of  sec- 
ondary French.     Equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course  Bi. 

tSBib — French  Prose  and  Poetry.  3   hours 

Professor  de  Salvio.     7:50  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  35 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Course  Bi 

or    four    units    of    secondary    French.  Equivalent    to    the    second 

semester  of  Course  Bi. 

SB2 — French  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  hours 

Professor  de  Salvio.     9:00  a.  m.  Old  College  15 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  Ai  or  equivalent.  Prac- 
tice in  written  exercises,  involving  a  general  review  of  French 
Grammar;  conversation  on  practical  topics. 

tSC3 — French  Drama   of  the   igth   Century.  3  hours 

Professor  de  Salvio.     7:50  a.  m.  Fisk  Hall  35 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Bi.     Lectures  on  the 

development  of  dramatic   art  in   France   during  the   19th  century, 

reading  of  texts,   and    reports. 

Spanish 

SAAa — Elementary  Spanish.  4  hours 

Mrs.  ToMLiNSON.     9:00-10:15  a.  m.  University  Hall   17 

Open  to  all  students  and  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  Course 
AA.  Prepares  for  Course  AB.  College  credit  is  not  allowed  un- 
less Course  AB  or  the  second  semester  of  Course  AA  is  also 
completed. 

fSAAb — Elementary  Spanish.  4  hours 

Dr.  Atkin.     9:00-10:15  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  207 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Course 

AA  in  College  or  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  secondary  Spanish. 

Prepares  for  Course  Ai.     Equivalent  to  Course  AB  or  the  second 

semester  of  Course  AA. 

SAa.— Advanced  Spanish.  3  hours 

Dr.  Atkin.     10:20  a.  m.  Lunt  Library  32 

Open    to    those    who    have    completed    Course    AA    or    two    units    in 

Spanish.     Equivalent  to  the   first  semester  of  Course  A.     Review 

of   grammar,   composition    and    reading  of   modern    prose   writers. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  conversation. 

tSBa — Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation.  3   hours 

Dr.  Atkin.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  207 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  Ai   or  its  equivalent. 

Practice    in    written    exercises,    involving    a    general     review    of 

Spanish  Grammar;  conversation  on  practical  topics. 
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Zoology 

SA — Cn'tiital    '/.iinltxfy.  8   lujurs 

Lectures,  M.,    Tu.,  \\'.,    I  li.,   I  .,  7:50-9:20  a.  tn.       Univervity   Hall   19 
Laboratory,  M.,    Tu.,  \\'.,    Lli.,   F.,  9:30  a.  111.-12:30  p.  rn. ;   Saturday, 

8  :oo-i  I  :oo  a.  in. 
Professor    Thar  \i,nsi:N   and  Assistant. 

Open  to  all  students,  and  for  pre-medical  and  prc-dental  students 
completes  the  reciuireinent  in  Zooloj^y  for  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools.  A  study  of  living  matter,  selected  types  of  animals, 
development  and  evolution  of  organisms.  Attention  is  paid  to 
the  basic  principles  of  Zoology   and   its   historical   development. 

fSBi — Comparati've  Anatomy.  4  hours 

Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  9:00  a.   m.  University   Hail   20 

Laboratory  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Cole, 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Zoology  A  or  its  equivalent. 
A  comparative   study   of   the    anatomy   of   vertebrates. 

fSBa — Heredity  and  Eugenics.  3  hours 

Lectures,  7:50  a.  m.  University  Hall   17 

Professor  Cole. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  college  course  in  General 
Zoology.  A  summary  of  the  principles  of  heredity  and  its 
mechanism,  including  a  discussion  of  factors  pertaining  to  human 
welfare. 

tSB8 — Field  Zoology.  3  hours 

Lectures   and  Laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,    i  :oo-5  :oo   p.   m. 

University  Hall  20 

Saturday.     Three  or  four  all-day  field  trips  will   be  made. 

Class   limited  to   10  students. 

Professor  Cole. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  General  Zoology. 
A  study  of  the  fauna  of  the  Evanston  region.  Field  trips  will 
be  taken  to  various  habitats  and  the  material  collected  will  be 
identified  in  the  laboratory. 

FEES   AND    EXPENSES 

All  college  fees  are  due  and  payable  within  ten  days  of  registra- 
tion. Until  these  are  paid,  the  student's  registration  is  considered 
provisional.  An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  added  to  a 
tuition  bill  which  remains  unpaid  after  July  6,  1922. 

Matriculation  Fee.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  paid  by  each  new 
student.     This  is  paid  but  once  and  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

Tuition  Fees.  Students  are  required  to  pay  fees  for  instruction 
and  incidentals  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Tuition  Fees 

Regular  full  tuition  and  incidentals  (undergraduate) $6o.(X) 

Regular  full  tuition  and  incidentals  (graduate) 50,00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 45.OO 

Ordained  ministers  in  active  service,  or  retired  and  not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such .  .    36.00 

Students  pursuing  a  single  study,  i.  e.,  work  not  exceeding  six 

recitation-hours  a  week 36.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  pursuing  a  single  study 27.00 

Ordained  ministers  in  active  service,  or  retired  and  not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such, 
pursuing  a  single  study 21.60 

Auditor's  fee,  per  course 15.00 

Laboratory  Fees.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  waste  or 
breakage  in  laboratory  courses. 

In  Chemistry,  a  deposit  fee  of  $7.50  is  required  of  each  student 
taking  a  laboratory  course.  Of  this,  $5.00  is  a  non-returnable  charge 
to  cover  side  shelf  chemicals,  and  $2.50  a  returnable  deposit  against 
breakage.  Such  part  of  this  latter  as  it  not  needed  to  cover  breakage 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  addition,  each  student  must 
buy  a  $2.50  coupon  book  from  the  business  office  for  special  store- 
room chemicals.  Unused  coupons  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of  the 
term  at  the  business  office. 

Gymnasium  Fees.  Students  registering  for  Physical  Education 
SAA  or  SA4  (Swimming)  will  pay  a  fee  of  $4.00  to  cover  the  cost 
of  instruction,  gymnasium  supplies,  etc.  Other  students  using 
the  Gymnasium  will  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00. 

Late  Registration.  An  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged 
students  registering  after  Monday,  June  26,   1922. 

REFUNDS 

No  fees  for  instruction  or  incidentals  will  be  refunded  except  in 
the  cases  of  sickness.  If  on  account  of  his  serious  illness  a  student 
withdraws  before  the  middle  of  the  summer  term,  one-half  of  his 
tuition  fee  will  be  refunded,  providing  he  secures  from  the  Dean  a 
statement  of  honorable  standing  and  from  a  physician  a  certificate 
that  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  attendance.  Appli- 
cation for  a  refund  must  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  term  for 
which  the  fee  was  paid. 
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Bills  for  ftcs  arc  made  out  at  the  Registrar's  Ofjicc  in  University 
Hall.  Payment  is  made  at  the  Business  Manager's  Office,  j^iH 
Davis  Street,  Evanston.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "North- 
western University,"  and  all  payments  should  be  made  in  currency 
or  in  Chicago  Exchange. 

Eor  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
address  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

For  blank  forms  of  admission  and  for  information  regarding  en- 
trance requirements  and  matters  of  record,  address  the  Registrar  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Bathers  in  the  Surf 
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The  School  of  Commerce 

June  26 — August  19 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph  Emerson  Heilman,  Ph.D. 
Dean   of  the  School  of  Commerce 

Clarence  Stephen  Marsh,  M.A. 
Assistant  Dean 

Neva  Olive  Lesley 
Secretary 

Bernice  Elizabeth  Collins,  B.A. 
Recorder 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce  offers  a  compre- 
hensive professional  course  of  training  in  business.  The  purpose  of 
the  School  is  to  train  the  student  for  business  on  the  basis  of  a 
broad  outlook  on  life,  to  give  him  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  business  action,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  efficient 
business  practice.  The  instruction  has  been  planned  to  give  him 
an  understanding  of  the  public  relations  of  business  and  a  broad 
survey  of  business  facts  and  experience,  to  develop  the  power  of 
accurate  analysis,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  leadership  as  a 
business  executive. 

The  School  is  well  equipped  to  offer  training  in  business.  Its 
location  in  a  great  urban  center  enables  members  of  the  faculty  to 
maintain  a  close  contact  with  the  operation  of  modern  business,  and 
with  business  practice.  It  also  permits  of  numerous  inspection  trips 
to  important  industrial,  manufacturing  and  merchandising  establish- 
ments by  the  students.  It  further  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  suc- 
cessful business  men  as  instructors  in  certain  specialized  courses,  and 
as  general  lecturers  in  various  fields. 

The  policy  of  the  School  is  to  identify  itself  closely  with  the  busi- 
ness life  of  the  community,  in  the  belief  that  in  this  way  it  will  be 
able  to  render  a  larger  service  both  to  its  students  and  to  the  business 
world.  The  School  offers  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
struction. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  division  of  the 
day  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  leading  to  a  degree,   must 
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prt'sciit  cri'ilir  of  aariUahlc  ^radc  tor  two  years  of  work,  in  a  colli'y;(', 
professional  or  sciciitilic  school  of  approved  standiiiji;.  l^ersons  are 
not  admitted  to  the  course  in  Husiness  unless  their  collejjje  record  j^ives 
evidence  of  capacity    to  undertake  serious  professional  study, 

FIELD  WORK 

In  many  of  the  summer  courses  a  substantial  amount  of  field  work 
is  provided,  in  addition  to  the  classroom  instruction.  This  consists  of 
inspection  trips  through  various  manufacturing  and  merchandising 
establishments  in  and  around  Chicago,  and  investigative  work  con- 
ducted by  the  student  in  such  plants  on  special  subjects  or  assign- 
ments under  faculty  supervision.  In  some  courses  a  student  will  be 
assigned  to  conduct  such  work  in  some  one  selected  establishment, 
and  in  other  courses  the  field  work  will  include  study  and  observa- 
tions conducted  at  several  plants.  The  purpose  of  this  field  work 
is  to  utilize  the  opportunities  of  Chicago  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  student  with  actual  laboratory  or  clinical  facilities  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  business,  and  to  supplement  the  classroom  instruction 
with  concrete  and  illustrative  material. 

REGISTRATION 

Commerce  students  are  required  to  register  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  in  Harris  Hall  on  the  Campus  in  Evan- 
ston.  Upon  registration  they  must  file  a  transcript  of  their  credits 
from  the  institution  in  which  the  two  years  of  pre-commerce  work 
have  been  done. 

Registration  must  be  completed  on  Monday,  June  26.  A  fee  of 
two  dollars  for  late  registration  will  be  charged  after  that  date. 

A  tuition  bill  is  given  to  the  student  upon  registration.  This  must 
be  presented  for  payment  immediately  at  the  Business  Manager's 
Office,  518  Davis  Street,  Evanston. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  is  conferred  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  subject 
to  the  following  provisions: 

I.  The  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  pursue  studies 
in  residence  in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Northwestern  University 
for  at  least  one  academic  year  and  must  receive  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty  for  that  degree. 
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2.  One  of  the  two-year  curricula  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
must  be  completed  in  addition  to  the  two  full  years  of  college  or 
professional  school  work  required  for  entrance,  sufficient  to  make  a 
total  credit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester-hours.  The  Com- 
merce curriculum  must  include  the  prescribed  courses  and  a  problem 
course  including  a  thesis. 

3.  Of  the  total  credit  presented  for  the  degree  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  work  done  under  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce may  be  of  grade  D. 

4.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  present  acceptable  evidence 
of  at  least  three  months'  satisfactory  service  in  a  well-organized  busi- 
ness concern. 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

The  degree  Master  of  Business  Administration  will  be  conferred 
under  the  following  conditions: 

/.     Tune  and  Residence  Requirements 

For  candidates  who  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  who 
have  taken  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  economics  or  commerce  in 
this  University  or  any  other  college,  scientific  or  professional  school  of 
approved  standing,  the  usual  standard  requirement  for  the  degree 
Master  of  Business  Administration  is  one  year  of  full-time  residence 
work,  consisting  of  twenty-six  semester-hours,  in  day  classes. 

Students  who  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree,  but  who  have 
not  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  economics  or  commerce,  will  ordi- 
narily be  required  to  spend  two  years  in  full-time  residence  study,  in 
day  classes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree.  This  time  may  be  short- 
ened, however,  by  attendance  upon  the  Summer  Session. 

2.     Course  Requirements  and  Thesis 

The  candidate  must  have  completed  in  residence  work  credits 
amounting  to  twenty-six  semester-hours  in  approved  courses.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  credits  presented  toward  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment shall  be  from  courses  as  advanced  as  those  of  the  **C"  group. 
No  courses  below  the  "B"  group  of  courses  will  be  accepted.  The 
candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  in  the  field 
of  his  study. 

He  must  make  formal  application  for  the  degree  and  must  pass  a 
final  oral  examination  at  an  appointed  date. 

The  degree.  Master  of  Business  Administration,  is  not  awarded 
merely  as  result  of  pursuing  a  specified  number  of  courses.  Students 
are  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  with  the  professional 
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spirit  and  measure  oi  precision  clcniaiulcd  in  well-regulated  business 
houses.  If  after  a  reasonable  time  a  student's  work  does  not  give 
promise  of  effectiveness  in  the  business  fkdd,  he  is  discouraged  from 
continuinjij  the  course. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

By  act  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  May  15,  1903,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant.  This  degree  is  conferred  not  by  any  University,  but  by 
the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to 
prepare  candidates  for  this  examination. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

In  addition  to  the  courses  on  the  Evanston  Campus,  certain 
evening  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  School 
of  Commerce.     P"or  information  regarding  these,  see  page  77. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

(Day  Classes  in  Evanston) 

Courses  designated  thus    (Economics)    are  offered  in  the   College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  but  are  open  and  are  recommended  to  Commerce  students. 

Accounting 

Introductory  Accounting.  2  hours 

Professor  Finney,     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  306 

Training  in  general  bookkeeping  practice,  from  the  accounting 
standpoint,  preparatory  to  Accounting  I;  instruction  largely  in- 
dividual. Class  practice  work;  home  study.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

Cost  Accounting   (Introductory).  2  hours 

Professor  Finney,     M.,  W,,  F.,  10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  308 

This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  all  students  before 
electing  Factory  Cost  Accounting.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  bookkeeping  of  cost  accounting  and  on  acquiring  familiarity 
with  the  more  common  cost  forms  and  their  uses.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Accounting  I  or 
its  equivalent. 

Accounting  IV — C.P.A.  Revieiv  6  hours 

Professor  Finney.  Given  in  Chicago 

A  coaching  course  designed  for  those  taking  the  C.P.A.  examination. 
Instruction  is  largely  individual.  Open  only  to  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  next  following  Illinois  C.P.A,  examination  and 
who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Accounting  III,  or  an 
equivalent  satisfactory  to  the  instructor.  The  class  will  meet 
two  evenings  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  from  April  i  to 
October. 
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Banking  and  Finance 

Money  and  Banking   (Economics  SBi).  3   hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     10:20  a.  m,  Harris  Hall  207 

Open    to   students   who    have    completed    Course    A.      Students    who 

have  had  Course  SA  should  take  this  course  to  complete  Course  A. 

Nature  and  functions  of  money;  monetary  standards  and  systems; 

banking  functions,  operations,  and  credit;   regulation  of  banking; 

the   Federal   Reserve   System. 

Corporation  Finance   (Economics  SBj).  3  hours 

Professor  Wood.     7:50  a.   m.  Harris   Hall   207 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  Corporation 
organization  in  modern  business;  the  salient  points  in  its  legal 
organization;  classification  of  the  instruments  of  finance;  pro- 
motion, underwriting,  capitalization,  insolvency,  receivership,  re- 
organization,   and    regulation. 

Elements  of  Public  Finance   (Economics  SB6).  3  hours 

Mr.  Hahne.     7:50  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  203 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  Public  expendi- 
tures; their  growth  and  control;  systems  of  public  revenue;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  taxation;  the  budget  system;  public  debt? 
and   financial    administration. 

Stock  Exchange  Organization  and  Money  Markets,  3  hours 

Professor  Lagerquist.     10:20  a.  m.  University  Hall   19 

A  study  is  made  of  the  technical  stock  exchange  organizations,  the 
methods  of  operation,  their  influences  on  the  security  market  and 
their  public  relationship.  An  extensive  analysis  is  made  of  the 
financial  market,  the  factors  controlling  these  markets,  both 
domestic  and  international,  the  method  of  analysis  used  in  prac- 
tice with  special  relation  to  security  prices.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Investments  or  Advanced 
Banking. 

Economic  Cycles.  3  hours 

Professor  Wood.     11:00   a.  m.  Harris   Hall   205 

A  critical  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  various  theories  of 
economic  prosperity,  crises,  panics,  and  depression.  Causes  and 
symptoms  of  recurring  periods  of  depression  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity. The  statistics  and  measurement  of  production,  prices, 
investment  and  speculation.  The  forecasting  of  changes  in  busi- 
ness conditions. 

Business  Law 

Business   La-w   III — Corporations   and  Partnerships.  2  hours 

Professor  Bays.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,  7:50  a.  m.  Fisk   Hall   6 

(a)  Corporations.  Corporations,  comparison  with  partnerships; 
legal  advantages  and  disadvantages;  charter,  how  procured; 
powers  and  authority  of  corporation;  duties  of  officers;  rights, 
duties  and  disabilities  of  stockholders  and  directors;  ultra  vires 
acts;  laws  of  different  states;  foreign  corporations;  trusts  and 
monopolies;    dissolution   of  corporation, 
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(b)  Parlncrsliips.  Partnerships,  their  foirnation ;  rights  and  duties 
of  partners;  authority  to  represent  firm;  sale  of  interest;  dis- 
solution by  death,  withdrawals  and  other  ways.  The  law  of 
business  associations  is  covered  by  these  topics.  They  are  mani- 
festly of  interest  to  business  men  of  all  grades  and  kinds  of 
work.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  Business 
Law. 

Economics 

The  Elements  of  Economics   (Economics  SA).  3  hours 

Professor   Deibler.      10:20  a.   m.  Harris    Hall    205 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  one  year  of  college  work.  An 
examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Economics.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  and 
to  the  selection  of  materials  and  problems  adapted  to  high  school 
and  college  classes.  Courses  SA  and  Bi  are  equivalent  to  the 
five-hour  course  in  Economics  A. 

Development  of  Economic  Institutions  in  the  United  States  (Economics  SB  15). 

3   hours 

Professor  Vanderblue.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  203 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  A.  The  development 
and  importance  of  such  institutions  as  the  banks,  transportation 
and  markets,  and  an  examination  made  of  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  country.  Teachers  of  Industrial  History 
in  high  schools  will  find  this  course  especially  helpful. 

Trade   Unionism  and  Labor  Administration   (Economics  SC3).  3   hours 

Professor  Deibler.     11:30  a.  m.  Harris   Hall   203 

Open    to    seniors    and    graduate    students    who    have    completed    a 

course   in   the   B-group.     The   structure,   methods,    and   policies   of 

unions;    types    of    labor    agreements;    participation    of    employers 

in  management;   modern  developments  in   labor  administration. 

Value  and  Distribution   (Economics  SCg).  3  hours 

Professor  Fetter,     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  205 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  Course 
B2  or  C9.  Contemporary  problems  in  Economic  Theory.  A  discussion 
of  the  principal  subjects  still  matters  of  controversy  among  Econ- 
omists, with  special  reference  to  conflicting  terminology  and  to 
various  proposals  for  unifying  the  theory  of  value  and  distribu- 
tion.    Lectures,   readings,   and  discussions. 

Elements  of  Statistics   (Economics  SC15).  3  hours 

Professor  Riegel.     7:50  a.  m.     Laboratory,  Sat.,  9:00-12:00  a.  m. 

Harris  Hall   13 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the  B-group. 
The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles 
of  statistics  as  a  means  of  scientific  study  of  Economic  and  Social 
phenomena.  Statistical  units,  classification,  tabulation,  and  index 
numbers.  The  principles  and  methods  studied  are  tested  by 
laboratory  practice. 
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History  oj  l-.ionomh    riniiK/lil  {lu  oiimnu  s  S(^,  i6) .  3    lioiirs 

Professor   Fi:iii:r.     10:20  ;i.   m.  Harris   Hall   203 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  e()rni)li'le(i  Course  H2  or  C'9  and  to  ^tadii- 
ate  stucleius.  A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  leading;  problems  in 
distribution  In  coiniection  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
times,  mainly  in  the  period  of  tiie  later  iSth  and  in  the  Kjtli 
centuries.     Lectures,   readings,   and  discussions. 

llusincss  and  Government.  3   hours 

Professor  Heilman.     7:50  a.   m.  Harris   Hall   205 

The  relations  between  the  public  and  public  service  corporations; 
necessity  of  regulation,  various  methods  of  control.  Development 
of  the  principles  of  valuation,  rate-making,  service  and  capital- 
ization; Government  ownership,  its  significance  and  economic 
and  political  aspects.  Relations  between  government  and  private 
businesses.  The  scope  of  regulation,  its  constitutional  and  legal 
aspects.  Labor  legislation.  Government  promotion  of  business. 
Activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  government  agencies.  Open 
to  seniors. 

Insurance 

Insurance.  3  hours 

Professor  Riegel.     9:00  a,   m.  Harris   Hall    306 

The  first  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  life  and  casualty 
insurance:  the  various  types  of  policies;  the  ascertainment  of 
premiums;  the  reserve;  the  surplus;  surrender  values;  policy 
loans;  insurance  investments;  insurable  interest;  assignment  of 
policies;  the  law  pertaining  to  the  beneficiary,  and  the  use  of 
annuities ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  kinds 
of  policies;  the  peculiar  fitness  of  certain  types  of  policies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  policy-holders;  the  impor- 
tance and  application  of  special  policy  provisions  and  clauses, 
and  the  uses  of  life  insurance  to  the  business  man. 
The  second  part  will  deal  with  fire  insurance:  the  methods  of  rate- 
making  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  types  of 
policies;  consideration  of  the  mortgage  clause;  the  legal  and 
economic  interpretation  of  the  standard  fire  policy  provisions ; 
the  organization,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
types  of  companies;  co-insurance;  renewal  and  cancellation; 
other  insurance  and  contribution;  special  agreements  and  en- 
dorsements; assignment  of  policies;  re-insurance;  schedule  rat- 
ing; and  the  work  of  fire  underwriters'  associations.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Economics  A. 

Marketing,   Sales   and   Merchandising 
Marketing.  3  hours 

Professor  Vanderblue.     7:50  a.  m.  Harris  Hall   107 

This  is  a  fundamental  course  in  the  principles,  methods  and  prob- 
lems of  marketing.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  marketing 
of  raw  materials,  and  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; a  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade;  and  an  analysis  of  such  specific  problems  as  specu- 
lation,   the    elimination   of   middlemen,    price    quotations,    and    the 
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cost  of  marketing,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  prevailing  systems  and  the  discussion  of  specific 
remedies.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the 
Elements  of  Economics. 

Principles    of  Salesmanship.  3  hours 

Professor  Weidler.     10:20  a.  m.  Harris  Hall   107 

Selling  methods  and  the  elements  of  sales  campaigns.  The  creation 
and  maintenance  of  demand.  The  psychology  of  selling,  and  the 
principles  of  personal  salesmanship,  analyzing  the  commodity, 
the  market  and  the  customer.  The  construction  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten sales  arguments.  Sales  methods  used  in  various  types  of 
manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Marketing  or  the  equivalent. 

Merchandising.  2  hours 

Professor  Weidler.     11:30  a.  m.  Harris  Hall  207 

This  course  covers  the  field  of  wholesale  and  retail  store  organiza- 
tion and  management.  Location,  internal  or  departmental  organi- 
zation, purchasing  methods,  stock,  merchandise  layout,  sales  pro- 
motion services,  records,  merchandise  control,  personnel  relation, 
operating  expenses,  etc. 

Personal  Salesmanship.  i   hour 

Professor  Weidler.  Given  in  Chicago 

A  special  course  in  Personal  Salesmanship  will  be  given  one  night 
a  week,  7:15  to  9:15  p.  m.  in  the  Chicago  class  rooms  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  during  the  eight  weeks  beginning  Monday, 
June  26.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  the 
Elements  of  Economics. 

Organization  and  Management 

Business  Organization  I.  3   hours 

Professor  Heilman.     9:00  a.  m.  Harris  Hall   107 

A  systematic  descriptive  survey  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  business,  of  its  typical  activities  and  their  relationship  to 
each  other.  The  promotion  and  financing  of  the  business;  forms  of 
organization,  line  and  staff,  functional  and  divisional,  the  prob- 
lems and  control  of  production,  planning  and  operation;  employ- 
ment and  handling  of  men;  purchasing;  traffic,  advertising, 
selling  and  sales  management;  banking  and  credit,  credit  in- 
struments, collections;  accounting  —  cost  accounting,  business 
barometers,  executive  control  through  statistics,  inspection  and 
supervision.  Field  work  and  inspection  trips  through  selected 
business  houses. 

Factory   Management.  3   hours 

Professor   Dutton.     7:50  a.  m.  Harris   Hall   500 

Factors  affecting  location  of  plant;  adaptation  of  building  to  proc- 
ess; types  of  factory  building;  routing  of  work;  selection  and 
arrangement  of  machinery;  auxiliary  departments.  Types  of 
organization  and  special  adaptations  of  each  type;  executive 
control ;  methods  in  the  Production,  Stores,  Purchasing,  Shipping, 
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iMigiiici'iinj:;,  ("()>t  ami  oilur  cirpa  i  tmciits ;  progress  rccoitls; 
standardi/atioii.  Haiulliiig  of  labor,  vvajje  systems;  titnt*  study; 
selection,  discipline,  and  records;  methods  of  securing  the  work- 
men's co-operation. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  fees  are  due  and  pa\able  within  ten  days  of  registration. 
Until  paid,  the  student's  registration  is  considered  provisional.  An 
additional  fee  of  two  dollars  will  he  added  to  a  tuition  bill  which 
remains  unpaid  by  July  6,  1922. 

Alatr'iculat'ion  Fee.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  paid  by  each  new 
student.     This  is  paid  but  once  and  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

Tuition  Fees.  Students  are  required  to  pay  fees  for  instruction 
and  incidentals  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tuition  Fees 

Regular  full  tuition  and  incidentals $60.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 45.00 

Ordained  ministers  in  active  service,   or  retired  and   not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such .  .    36.00 
Students  pursuing  a  single  study,  i.  e.,  work  not  exceeding  six 

recitation  hours  a  week 36.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  pursuing  a  single  study 27.00 

Ordained   ministers  in   active  service,   or   retired   and   not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such, 

pursuing  a  single  study 21 .60 

Auditor's  fee,  per  course 15.00 

Laboratory  Fees.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  waste  or 
breakage  in  laboratory  courses. 

Gymnasium  Fees.  Students  registering  for  Physical  Education 
SAA  or  SA4  (Swimming)  will  pay  a  fee  of  four  dollars  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction,  gymnasium  supplies,  etc.  Other  students  using 
the  Gymnasium  will  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Late  Registration.  An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged 
students  registering  after  Monday,  June  26,  1922. 

REFUNDS 

No  fees  for  instruction  or  incidentals  will  be  refunded  except  in 
cases  of  sickness.  If  on  account  of  his  serious  illness  a  student  with- 
draws before  the  middle  of  the  summer  term,  one-half  of  his  tuition 
fee  will  be  refunded,  providing  he  secures  from  the  Assistant  Dean 
a  statement  of  honorable  standing,  and  from  a  physician  a  certificate 
that  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  attendance.  Appli- 
cation for  a  refund  must  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  term  for 
which  the  fee  was  paid. 
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Bills  for  fees  are  made  out  at  the  Recorder  s  Office  in  Harris 
Hall.  Pay//ient  is  ?nade  at  the  Business  Manager  s  Office^  518  Davis 
Street,  Evanston.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "Northwestern 
University  J '  and  all  payments  should  be  made  in  currency  or  in 
Chicago  Exchange. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Recorder  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Harris  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. 

EVENING  COURSES 
(Given  in  Chicago) 
General  Statement 

Special  summer  courses  will  be  conducted  by  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  Northwestern  University  Building,  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  Chicago,  for  eight  weeks  beginning  June  3rd  and 
closing  July  29th. 

These  classes  will  meet  twice  a  week  from  6:15  to  8:00  p.  m., 
and  will  thus  complete  a  full  semester's  work. 

In  courses  where  instruction  covers  two  semesters,  the  second  half 
of  the  course  may  be  continued  in  the  fall  semester,  which  will  open 
September  20,  or  in  the  winter  semester,  which  will  open  in  Feb- 
ruary. However,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  wish  to  complete 
the  second  half  of  such  courses  in  the  summer,  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  continue  the  class  for  another  eight  weeks — to  September 
16. 

Following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  subject  matter  covered 
in  the  summer  courses.  Full  descriptions  of  these  and  all  other 
courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  are  contained  in  our  gen- 
eral bulletin  No.  2,  which  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  course  if  the  regis- 
tration is  not  sufficient. 

Registration 

Registration  should  be  made  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  ad- 
viser, on  or  before  Saturday,  June  3rd.  The  office  of  the  School  is 
in  Room  425,  Northwestern  University  Building,  31  West  Lake 
Street,  corner  of  Dearborn  Street.  The  telephone  number  is  Ran- 
dolph   1997. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  COURSES 

Classes  6:15  to  8:00  p.  m. 

Accounting 
Introductory  Accounthuj.  2  hours 

Monday   and    riuirsday   evenings. 

Mr,  Strittar. 

Training  in  general  bookkeeping  practice,  from  the  accounting 
standpoint,  preparatory  to  Accounting  I;  instruction  largely  in- 
dividual.     Class   practice    work;    home    study. 

Accounting   I — Principles    (First   Half).  2  hours 

Monday  and  Friday  evenings. 

Mr.   Pettekgii.i.. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  accoimting,  adapted  primarily  to  the 
demands  of  general  business;  preparatory  course  for  students 
proposing  to  specialize  in  accountancy.  Open  to  students  with 
training    equivalent    to    the    Introductory    Accounting    course. 

Accounting  II — Intermediate    (First  Half).  2   hours 

Monday  and  Friday  evenings. 

Professor  Tinen. 

This  section  will  cover  first  half  of  the  regular  Accounting  II 
course.  A  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  intended  for  students 
desiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  accounts  and  auditing  for 
general  business  training  and  for  students  preparing  for  the 
C.P.A.  examination,  treated  primarily  from  an  auditor's  point 
of  view. 

Introductory    Cost   Accounting.  2  hours 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

Professor  Larson. 

The  more  common  cost  forms  and  their  uses,  work  in  recording  the 
materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expenses  of  each  order,  job, 
or  contract  on  cost  sheets.  Forms  of  cost  records — accounts, 
books,  reports  and  statements.  Open  to  students  with  training 
equivalent  to  the  first  semester's  work  in  Accounting  I. 

Accounting  IV — C.P.A.  Revienv.  6  hours 

Professor  Finney.  Given  in  Chicago 

A  coaching  course  designed  for  those  taking  the  C.P.A.  examina- 
tion. Instruction  is  largely  individual.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  next  following  Illinois  C.P.A.  examination 
and  who  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  Accounting  III,  or 
an  equivalent  satisfactory  to  the  instructor.  The  class  will  meet 
two  evenings  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  from  April  i  to 
October 
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Business  Law 

Business  Laiv  I.  2  hours 

Tuesday  and   Friday  evenings. 

Mr.  Teevan. 

General  elementary  law;  contracts;  agency.  Business  Law  I  is 
fundamental  and  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  student's  other 
law  work. 

Economics 
Principles   of  Economics    (First  Half).  2  hours 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

Professor  Ray. 

The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  underlying  business  activities  of  the  community  and  to 
enable  them  to  apply  sound  economic  reasoning  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  business  life.  Consumption;  distribution  of  wealth; 
organization  of  production;  value  and  exchange;  money  and 
banking;  international  trade;  problems  of  labor;  problems  of 
economic    organization;    taxation. 

English 

Business  English  I.  2  hours 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

Professor  Marsh. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  language; 
foundation  for  more  advanced  study  of  the  principles  of  correct 
oral  and  written  expression;  the  essentials  of  grammar  and 
punctuation. 

English  II   (First  Half).  2  hours 

Professor  Smart. 
Intended  to  give  the  student  an  easy,  correct  and  effective  style  of 

expression  ;   organization  of  material ;   paragraphing  and  sentence 

structure;  enlarging  the  vocabulary. 

Psychology 

Psychology  I — General.  2  hours 

Monday   and  Thursday   evenings. 

Professor  D.  T.  Howard. 

The  nature  of  psychology;  methods  of  studying;  advantages  of 
such  a  study.  A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  sensation, 
perception,  apperception,  illusion,  imagination,  association  of 
ideas,  fusion,  memory,  feeling,  instinct,  reasoning  and  progressive 
thinking. 

TUITION  IN  EVENING  CLASSES 

*Registration  fee    (not  refundable) $  5.00 

Tuition,  i   subject 20.00 

2  subjects 32.50 

Late  registration   (after  Saturday,  June  5) 2.00 

Delinquent  tuition  (after  Saturday,  June  12) 2.00 

*Required  at  time  of  registration,  on  or  before  Saturday,  June  3.     Tui- 
tion due  Monday,  June  5. 
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TEXTBOOKS  AND  LECTURE  NOTES 

Hooks  ami  niati'iials  may  Ih'  piirrliascd  at  the  School  ot  Commerce 
Bookstore,  Room  416.  In  Accouiitiii^  1  and  Accounting  II,  the  text 
is  in  the  form  of  printed  lecture  notes,  distributed  one  at  each  class 
session.  The  cost  is  $b.$o  for  Accounting;  I  and  $5.00  for  Accounting 
II.  This  covers  the  text  for  the  entire  course.  The  student  will 
receive  the  first  half  of  the  material  in  the  summer  term,  and  the 
second  half  upon  continuation  of  the  course  in  either  the  fall  or 
winter  semester. 

For  fur/her  Inforniation ,  address  the  Seeretary  of  the  Sehool  of 
Co//if/ierce,  Ji  H'est  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  School  of  Education 

June  26 — August   19 

OFFICER  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Jones,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education 

PURPOSE 

The  School  of  Education  is  organized  within  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  Graduate  School  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinat- 
ing with  various  educational  agencies  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers,  high  school  teachers,  teachers  in  the  normal  schools,  high 
school  principals,  city  and  town  superintendents  and  professors  of 
Education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  School  provides  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  all  types  of  teachers  and  educational 
leaders.  This  preparation  rests  upon  the  basis  of  scholarship  and 
professional  training,  and  consists  of  the  following:  First,  special 
academic  preparation  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught;  second,  profes- 
sional training  by  means  of  courses  for  teachers  in  the  various  aca- 
demic departments  of  the  college;  and  third,  courses  in  Education. 

PROBLEMS    OF   THE    SCHOOL    OF   EDUCATION 

There  are  several  outstanding  problems  in  teacher  training  which 
the  School  of  Education  is  undertaking  to  solve. 

1.  Preparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  Students 
desiring  to  enter  high  school  teaching  are  given  such  courses  as  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  state  departments  in  the  different  states. 
The  professional  requirements  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  are  also  met. 

2.  The  School  of  Education  prepares  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  City  superintendents  are  now  demanding  college  graduates 
for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  professional  courses  for 
elementary  teachers  are  provided,  placing  special  emphasis  upon  the 
elementary  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  and  results  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

3.  The  School  of  Education  places  emphasis  upon  the  training 
of  educational  supervisors,  including  high  school  principals,  grade 
principals,  district  superintendents,  and  supervisors  for  the  elementary 
school  subjects. 

4.  Technical  courses  for  the  training  of  city  and  town  super- 
intendents are  offered. 
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5.  In  co-opcratioii  \\  ith  the  Dt'i^artnu'iit  ot  Religious  Mdiicatinii 
and  with  (larrett  Hihlical  Institute  the  School  of  Kdiication  provides 
excellent  facilities  for  the  trainin<:  of  educational  leaders  for  the 
foreiji;n  field. 

6.  By  means  of  graduate  courses,  the  School  of  Kducation  is 
prepared  to  g;ive  traininjj:  leading  to  the  advanced  decrees  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  I'hilosoph^'. 

7.  While  the  obvious  function  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to 
provide  professional  training  for  teachers,  the  courses  offered  have 
cultural  and  liberalizing  values  in  themselves,  and  may  be  taken  for 
credit  by  those  who  are  seeking  information  upon  educational  topics, 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  or  its  equivalent  from  other  institutions,  is 
required  for  regular  admission  and  registration.  Students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  register 
in  the  School  of  Education  in  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Year. 

DEGREES 

The  School  of  Education  forms  administratively  a  part  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Students  registered  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation retain  their  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
receive  upon  graduation  the  degree  to  w^hich  their  entrance  and 
college  credits  entitle  them.  In  addition,  upon  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments outlined  below,  they  receive  the  University  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate. 

CERTIFICATE 

In  order  to  secure  a  certificate  in  the  School  of  Education,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  met: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  all  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  fifteen  hours  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  six  of  which  may  have  been  a  course  in  the  teaching  of 
his  major  subject  given  by  the  department  of  his  major. 

3.  The  candidate  for  the  certificate  must  be  recommended  by 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  subject  is  taken,  and  must  be  passed  by 
vote  of  faculty. 

4.  The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  physical  health 
and  fitness  issued  by  the  University  physician. 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduate  students  selecting  Education  as  a  major  are  expected 
to  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  Education  before  they  will  be 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  Doctor's 
degree.  With  this  preparation  the  graduate  student  with  the  B.A. 
or  B.S.  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  w^ork  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  two  semesters  and 
one  summer  term.  Students  of  rare  ability  may  complete  the  work 
in  two  semesters.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  (a) 
History  of  Education,  (b)  Principles  of  Education,  (c)  Educational 
Psychology,  (d)  Educational  Organization,  Supervision  and  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  the  candidate  must  prepare  a  thesis  pre- 
senting the  results  of  original  investigation  in  some  field  of  Educa- 
tion. For  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see 
the  Graduate  Bulletin  of  the  University. 

For  list  of  Courses  in  Education,  see  pages  49  and  50. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Old  College,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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The  Medill  School  of  Journalism 

juiu'  2b — August    i<j 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph    I'liu'ison    Hciliiian,    I'h.I). 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Cof/i/zicrcc 

Harn*  Franklin  Harrington,  M.A. 

Director  of  the  Medill  School  of  J ournalism 

Clarence  Stephen  Marsh,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean 

Neva  Olive  Lesley 

Secretary 

Bernice  Elizabeth   Collins,   B.A. 

Recorder 

The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  is  organized  and  conducted, 
administratively,  as  a  department  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  in 
co-operation  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  school  was  established  in  February,  1921,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  has 
the  active  support  of  the  various  Chicago  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
which  have  offered  their  plants  for  use  as  laboratories. 

FIELD  WORK 

Field  work  consisting  of  inspection  trips  through  various  news- 
paper and  publishing  plants,  news  bureaus  and  press  associations,  in 
and  around  Chicago,  and  investigative  work  by  the  student  in  such 
establishments  on  special  subjects  or  assignments,  under  faculty  super- 
vision, will  be  required.  The  purpose  of  this  field  work  is  to  utilize 
the  opportunities  of  Chicago  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  such  a 
w^ay  as  to  provide  the  student  with  actual  laboratory  facilities  for  the 
scientific  study  of  journalism,  and  to  supplement  the  classroom  in- 
struction with  concrete  and  illustrative  material. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  division  of  the 
day  work  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  leading  to  a  degree,  must 
present  credit  of  acceptable  grade  for  two  years  of  work  in  a  college, 
professional  or  scientific  school  of  approved  standing. 

REGISTRATION 
Registration  in  the  Journalism  Course 
Journalism  students  are  required  to  register  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the   School  of  Journalism  on   the   Campus  in   Evanston.      Upon 
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registration  they  must  file  a  transcript  of  their  credits  from  the  in- 
stitution in  which  such  credits  have  been  secured. 

Registration  must  be  completed  on  Monday,  June  26.  A  fee  of 
two  dollars  for  late  registration  will  be  charged  after  that  date. 

A  tuition  bill  is  given  to  the  student  upon  registration.  This 
must  be  presented  for  payment  immediately  at  the  Business  Man- 
ager's Office,  518  Davis  Street,  Evanston, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  is  conferred  on  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  two-year  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Journalism  or  its 
equivalent  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  in  addition  to  the  two 
full  years  of  college  or  professional  work  required  for  entrance, 
sufficient  to  make  a  total  credit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester- 
hours. 

2.  Of  the  total  credit  presented  for  the  degree,  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  work  done  under  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism may  be  of  grade  D. 

3.  Students  presenting  advance  credit  from  other  institutions 
must  spend  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Northwestern  University. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JOURNALISM 

Students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, or  another  institution  of  approved  standing,  may  become  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  Master  of  Science  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

/.  Time  and  Residence  Requirements — The  candidate  must  pur- 
sue studies  in  residence  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  for  at  least  one  year.  Residence  requires  regular 
attendance  upon  all  prescribed  lectures  or  other  exercises  in  the 
courses  which  the  candidate  pursues,  and  such  prescribed  lectures  and 
exercises  must  occur  at  least  once  a  week  in  each  course  of  instruction. 

2.  Course  Requirements  and  Thesis — A  candidate  for  the  degree 
Master  of  Science  must  present  graduate  credit  amounting  to  twenty- 
six  semester-hours  in  approved  courses.  At  least  one-half  of  this 
credit  shall  be  for  work  in  Journalism ;  the  remainder  may  be  chosen 
from  other  departments  of  study,  but  purely  elementary  courses  in 
any  department  may  not  be  presented.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
graduate  credit  shall  be  secured  in  courses  as  advanced,  as  those  of 
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the  "C"  ^roiip,  and  only  credit  in  wliiili  the  stiulciit  rcci'ivi's  a  ^radc 
of  "H"  or  higher  nia\    count   toward   tlic   master's  degree. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  a  journalistic  suhject;  he 
must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  oral  examination  on  the  j^^round  covered 
b\-  his  thesis,  the  courses  he  has  pursued  as  a  graduate  student,  and 
his  general  knowledge  of  newspaper  work.  The  suhject  of  his  thesis 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and 
the  thesis  itself  must  be  filed  not  later  than  the  third  Saturday  in 
May.  It  must  be  printed  or  typewritten  in  prescribed  form  and  ii 
cop3'  must  be  furnished  to  the  University  Library. 

THE  CURRICULUM   FOR  THE   DEGREE   BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  JOURNALISM 

For  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  in  a  college, 
professional  or  scientific  school  of  approved  standing,  the  following 
schedule  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism: 

Curriculum  in  Journalism 

First  Second 

Junior  Year                                                                    Semester  Semester 

Reporting  and  News  Writing 3  hours  3  hours 

Law  of  the  Press 3       " 

*History  of  Journalism 3       " 

*Newspaper    Problems     (may    be    substituted    for 

Elective    below) (2)      " 

Advanced    English    3       "  3       " 

Economics    or    History 3       "  3       " 

Political    Science    3       "  3       " 

Elective    2  or  3  "  2  or  3  " 

17  or  18  "  17  or  18  " 

First  Second 

Senior  Year                                                                    Semester  Semester 

Editorial  Writing  and   Policy 3  hours  3  hours 

News   Editing    3       " 

*Newspaper     and     Periodical     Organization     and 

Administration     3       " 

*The   Community   Newspaper 3       " 

Advertising     3       " 

Feature  and  Magazine  Writing 3       " 

fPolitical    Science   or   History 3       "  3       " 

fEconomics  or  Sociology 3       "  3       " 

Elective    2  or  3  "  2  or  3  " 

1710  18  "  17  to  18  " 

*The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses. 

fStudents  in  their  Senior  year  will  be  required  to  carry  either  of  these 
subjects,  which  they  may  not  have  previously  elected. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

SAi — Neivspaper  Reporting  and   Writing.  3  hours 

Professor  Harrington.     9:00  a.  m.     Three  laboratory  periods  to  be 
arranged.  Fisk  Hall   8 

An    analysis    of    news    style    and    vocabulary,    with    practice    in    the 
collecting  and  writing  of  all  types  of  stories  covered  by  a  reporter 
on   a   metropolitan  newspaper.     Students'  copy  will   be  printed  in 
the  Summer  Session  Northivestern  and  the  Evanston  Neivs-Index. 
SCi — Editing.  3  hours 

Professor   Harrington,   Mr.   Brown.     3:00  p.  m.       Old   College    15 
Instruction    and   practice    in   editing   copy,   correcting  proof,   writing 
head-lines,    make-up    and     rewriting.      Associated    Press,    United 
Press   and  International   News   Service  copy  will   be  used  in  con- 
nection with  editing  stories  or   local   newspapers. 
SB6 — The  Teaching  of  Journalism  in  the  High  School. 

Professor   Harrington.      10:00   a.   m.,   Tuesday   and   Thursday. 

Old  College  32 
This  course  specially  designed  for  teachers  who  have  the  direction 
of  school  publications,  and  who  seek  some  guidance  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  class  in  journalistic  writing  and  editing.  Discussion  of 
the  business  management  of  high  school  publications  will  also 
be  included,  and  a  critical  survey  of  the  various  types  of  school 
publications. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  within  ten  days  of  registration. 
Until  paid,  the  student's  registration  is  considered  provisional.  An 
additional  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  added  to  a  tuition  bill  which 
remains  unpaid  by  July  6,   1922. 

Matriculation  Fee.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  Is  paid  by  each  new 
student.     This  is  paid  but  once  and  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

Tuition  Fees.  Students  are  required  to  pay  fees  for  instruction 
and  incidentals  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tuition  Fees 

Regular  full  tuition  and  incidentals $60.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 45.00 

Ordained  ministers  in   active  service,  or   retired  and  not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such.  .    36.00 
Students  pursuing  a  single  study,  i.  e.,  work  not  exceeding  six 

recitation  hours  a  week 36.00 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  pursuing  a  single  study 27.00 

Ordained   ministers  in  active   service,   or  retired   and   not  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  such, 

pursuing  a  single  study 21.60 

Auditor's  fee,  per  course 15.00 

Laboratory  Fees.  There  will  be  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  for 
Course  SAi,  which  covers  the  use  of  a  typewriter,  copy  paper,  news- 
papers, and  various  other  laboratory  supplies. 

A  charge  of  $3.00  for  lesson  sheets  will  be  made  in  Course  SCi. 
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GyniTKisium  l'\cs.  Students  ri'jj;isti'riii^  for  I'hysiral  I^diication 
SAA  or  SA4  (Swinuniii^)  will  pay  a  tec  ot  four  dollars  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction,  jzyniuasiuin  supplies,  etc.  Other  students  using 
the  Gjmnasiuni  will   pay  a   fee  of  two  dollars. 

Late  Rcfjistfdtiojt.  An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charj2;ed 
students  re{2;istering  after  Monday,  June  26,   1922. 

REFUNDS 

No  fees  for  instruction  or  incidentals  will  he  refunded  except  in 
cases  of  sickness.  If  on  account  of  his  serious  illness  a  student  with- 
draws before  the  middle  of  the  summer  term,  one-half  of  his  tuition 
fee  will  be  refunded,  providing;  he  secures  from  the  Assistant  Dean 
a  statement  of  honorable  standing,  and  from  a  physician  a  certificate 
that  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  attendance.  Appli- 
cation for  a  refund  must  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  term  for 
which  the  fee  was  paid. 

Bills  for  fees  are  made  out  at  the  Recorder  s  Office  in  Harris 
Hall.  Payment  is  made  at  the  Business  Manager  s  Office,  51S  Davis 
Street,  Evanston.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "Northwestern 
University,"  and  all  payments  should  be  made  in  currency  or  in 
Chicago   Exchange. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern    University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


A  View  from  the  Men's  Dormitories 
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The  Law  School 

June  21 — August  23 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

John  Henry  Wigmore,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

Dean   of  the  Law  School 

Frederic  Beers  Crossley,  LL.B. 
Librarian  and  Secretary 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Requirements   for  Admission 

Candidates  for  a  Degree — Proof  of  satisfactory  completion  of 
three  years  of  college  study. 

Special  Students — Proof  of  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  for  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
bar   (four  years  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent). 

Auditors — Members  of  the  bar  who  cannot  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements and  who  do  not  ask  for  credit. 

Requirements   for    Graduation 

Four  academic  years  (36  months)  of  resident  study  and  eighty- 
eight  semester-hours  of  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily three  years  of  college  study. 

Three  academic  years  (27  months)  of  resident  study  and  seventy- 
five  semester-hours  of  credit  for  students  holding  at  the  time  of 
admission  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  representing  four 
years  of  college  study  or  its  equivalent,  but  not  including  any  credit 
for  law  study. 

Fees 

Matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars,  payable  to  the  University  on 
first  admission,  and  but  once. 

The  regular  term  fee  of  sixty  dollars  for  ten  or  more  hours 
per  week  of  class  work. 

Six  dollars  per  term  hour  for  less  than  ten  hours  per  week  of 
class  work. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Business  Trusts,  and  Other  Unincorporated  Associations — Four 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  half-term.  (Theory  and  practice  of  the 
"common  law  trust,"  or  business  trust,  in  its  modern  developments; 
with  consideration  of  its  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
with  a  survey  of  other  forms  of  associated  enterprise  not  incorpo- 
rated.)     Selected  Cases  and  Syllabus. 

Mr.  Rommel. 
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(jorpordtififis-  IWv  hours  a  week.  (A  general  course,-  on  all 
braiiclu's  ot  the  law  ot  Pn\atc  Corporations.)  W'arri'n's  Cases  on 
Corporations.  I'rofcssor  \Varni-:r. 

Conft  niporary  Li  (jislation — Iv)ur  hours  a  week,  in  two  sessions. 
(A  round-table  discussion  of  Problems  of  Contemporary  Legislation; 
each  member  of  the  class  taking  the  chair  once  during  the  session  and 
presenting  a  report  on  a  selected  topic.)  Wigmore's  Reference  List 
for  Problems  of  Contemporary  Legislation. 

Professor   Harlky. 

Cri//iin(il  Laic — Six  hours  a  week  for  the  second  half-term.  (A 
general  course  on  the  law  of  Crimes.)      Hook  to  be  announced. 

Judge  Thompson. 

Datudges — Four  hours  a  week  for  the  first  half-term.  (A  gen- 
eral course  on  the  lau^  of  Damages.)      Heale's  Cases  on  Damages. 

Mr.  Love. 

Evidence  I — Two  hours  a  week.  (An  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  logic,  psychology,  and  general  experience,  as  applied  to  the  proof 
of  facts  to  juries  in  trials,  and  a  study  of  illustrations  in  recorded 
trials  with  a  view  to  applying  these  principles  in  professional  argu- 
ment.)    Wigmore's  Principles  of  Judicial  Proof. 

Professor  Wigmore. 

General  Review — Three  hours  a  week.  (A  review  of  funda- 
mental principles  in  all  subjects  represented  in  the  School  curriculum 
and  the  Bar  examinations.)  Mr.  Leesman. 

Legal  Clinic — Four  hours  a  w^eek.  (Practice,  in  all  its  forms, 
on  cases  brought  by  clients  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago ;  attendance  at  the  Bureau  two  half-days  a 
wxek,  under  the  Bureau's  attorneys,  and  a  weekly  meeting  with  the 
instructor.)  Mr.  Leesman. 

Legal  Systems  of  the  World — One  hour  a  w^eek.  (An  outline 
sketch,  with  maps  and  exhibits  of  famous  and  typical  documents 
from  the  Elbert  H.  Gary  Library  of  Law%  of  the  legal  parts  played, 
in  past  and  present,  by  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  India, 
Greece,  Rome,  the  Germanics,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Slavs,  the 
Celts,  Latins,  America  (North  and  South),  China,  Japan,  Africa, 
Church  law,  Sea  law.  International  law.  World  law. 

Professor  Wigmore. 
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Frocedure — Five  hours  a  week.  (A  general  elementary  course 
in  Procedure  at  common  law,  with  a  comparison  of  procedure  in 
equity  and  under  the  codes.)     Book  to  be  announced. 

Judge  Denison. 

Real  Property  I — Six  hours  a  week  for  the  second  half-term. 
(Principles  of  Real  Property  law;  selected  topics.)  Book  to  be 
announced.  Judge  Cothran. 

Sales — Five  hours  a  week.  (A  general  course  on  the  law  of 
Sales  of  Personality.)     Book  to  be  announced.  Judge  Ritz. 

For  additional  information,  address  Secretary  of  the  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Ji  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A  Section  of  the  Law  School  Library 
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The  School  of  Music 

juiu'   2() — Aii<i;iist    S 
OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Mus.D.,  A.G.O. 

Dca/i  of  the  School  of  Music 

Osbourne  McConathy 
Director-  of  the  Summer  School 

Irving  Hamlin 
Secretary 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  summer  term  of  the  School  of  Music  primarily  serves 
two  purposes.  One  of  these  is  to  offer  to  music  teachers,  who  can 
leave  their  duties  only  during  the  summer  vacation,  a  stimulating 
atmosphere  wherein  they  may  freshen  their  knowledge,  improve  their 
technique  and  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  more  recent 
developments  in  teaching  methods,  teaching  material,  and  artistic 
performance.  Success  in  teaching  lies  in  a  constant  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  one's  work.  If  interest  and  enthusiasm  lag,  the 
work  must  deteriorate  and  become  a  lifeless  thing.  The  progressive 
and  enterprising  teacher  must  periodically  seek  outside  stimulus. 

The  summer  term  of  the  School  of  Music  has  well-considered 
courses,  designed  to  fill  this  need,  and  a  considerable  number  of  its 
faculty  will  be  at  the  service  of  those  whose  only  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement is  during  the  vacation  period. 

The  summer  term  also  offers  facilities  to  acquire  advance  credits 
or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  courses  offered  at  the  regular  session 
of  the  School  of  Music.  Credits  to  the  maximum  of  six  hours  are 
possible. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY 

1.  Applied  Music — Individual  half-hour  lessons  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.     Class  lessons  in  Normal  Piano  Methods. 

2.  Theory — Class  lessons  in  Sight-singing,  History  of  Music, 
Harmony,  Form  and  Analysis,  Counterpoint,  Composition. 

3.  Public  School  Music — A  group  of  Allied  Studies  forming  a 
course  in  Methods. 

UNIVERSITY  CREDITS 

Credits  in  the  regular  courses  of  Applied  Music,  or  Public  School 
and  Community  Music,  may  be  acquired  in  the  Summer  School. 
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Each  Summer  Class  Is  arranged  so  as  to  equal  a  full  semester's 
work.  A  maximum  of  six  semester-hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  in 
any  one  summer.  By  attending  two  Summer  Sessions,  it  is  possible 
to  do  an  entire  year's  work  in  first-year  Sight-singing,  History  of 
Music,  Harmony  and  Public  School  Music  Methods. 

History  of  Music,  Harmony,  Form  and  Analysis,  and  Public 
School  Methods  also  receive  credit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ADVANCED  STUDY 

Students  who  desire  study  and  coaching  in  work  more  advanced 
than  the  classes  listed  will  find  the  Summer  School  fully  prepared  to 
meet  their  requirements.  Information  regarding  advanced  work  is 
gladly  given  to  any  who  call  at  the  office  or  write.  It  is  best  to  make 
arrangements  at  once,  so  as  to  reserve  the  most  favorable  periods  for 
lessons  and  practice  hours. 

Note — Students  enrolled  during  the  regular  school  year  1921-23 
may  enter  classes  in  the  Summer  School  only  upon  written  recom- 
mendation of  their  faculty  advisers. 

MUSIC  LIBRARY 

The  school  has  a  valuable  reference  and  circulating  library  of 
literary  works.  It  possesses  also  a  large  collection  of  music  for  en- 
semble work,  including  (i)  pianoforte  duets,  (2)  trios  and  quartettes 
for  piano  and  strings,  (3)  arrangements  of  standard  overtures  and 
symphonies  for  piano  and  strings,  (4)  full  orchestra  scores  and  parts 
of  symphonies,  oratorios,  overtures  and  concertos.  A  well-selected 
library  of  anthems  and  part-songs  is  available  for  use  in  the  sight- 
singing  and  choral  classes. 

The  Evanston  Public  Library  has  a  similar  complete  collection 
endowed  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sadie  Knowland  Coe,  a  former 
professor  in  the  school.  The  Chicago  libraries  also  have  noteworthy 
music  departments. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction  is  not  given  in  classes,  but  in 
private,  individual,  half-hour  lessons.  Artistic  results  are  dependent 
upon  a  close  adaptation  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  classes.  Inasmuch  as  no 
two  students  have  the  same  mental,  physical,  or  artistic  capacity,  it 
follows  that  their  individual  capabilities  can  be  neither  properly  nor 
fully  developed  without  painstaking  personal  attention  in  private 
lessons. 
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SUBJECTS  OFFERED 

Piano  and  Piano  Methods — The  pianist  and  the  piano  teacher 
may  not  only  study  their  instrument  from  the  technical  and  artistic 
standpoint,  but  may  also  be  put  in  touch  with  the  later  developments 
in  teachinji;  methods.  A  large  amount  of  teaching  material  is  clas- 
sified and  analyzed,  both  of  elementary  and  advanced  grades,  and 
precise  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  best  application  of  this  ma- 
terial to  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

Voice — The  singer  and  the  singing  teacher  have  the  advantage  of 
expert  instruction  in  voice-placing  and  voice-building,  and  enjoy  the 
study  of  art  songs  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  diction  and  in- 
terpretation. 

Organ — Organists  have  access  to  practice  organs  as  well  as  to  a 
three-manual  organ  of  unusual  excellence.  Advanced  students  may 
study  concert  numbers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  church  playing 
or  to  organ  instruction  as  may  be  desired. 

Violin  and  Violoncello — Students  in  these  instruments  receive 
such  help  and  suggestion  both  in  performance  and  in  teaching 
methods  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  summer  session. 

EXTRA  LESSONS 

It  is  possible  to  begin  private  lessons  with  some  of  the  instructors, 
in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  to  continue  them  after 
the  close.  Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  contemplating  a 
longer  course  of  study  than  the  specified  six  weeks. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  directed  to  time  their  arrival  in  the  week  before  the 
opening,  so  as  to  be  settled  and  fully  prepared  for  registration  before 
Monday  morning.  They  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  in 
advance,  if  possible,  as  to  the  classes  and  private  instructors  desired. 
In  class  work  especially  it  is  highly  important  that  the  student  be 
ready  for  the  opening  day  of  the  session. 

Registration  is  performed  at  the  Secretary's  office  in  Music  Hall. 
The  entire  tuition  fees  for  the  session,  or  for  the  unexpired  portion 
thereof,  are  payable  immediately  upon  registration,  at  the  office  of  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  University,  518  Davis  Street.  Deductions 
or  refunds  cannot  be  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or 
other  causes.  If  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  protracted 
absence  on  account  of  illness,  private  lessons  missed  after  such  due 
notice  is  received  will  be  refunded.  Absences  prior  to  such  notice 
cannot  receive  this  consideration.  One-half  the  fee  for  class  lessons 
or  practice  will  be  refunded  to  a  student  who  withdraws  before  the 
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middle  of  tlic  session,  pro\ided  he  secures  Aud  presents  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  certificate  from  an  Evanston  physician  that  liis  healtli  does  not 
permit  him  to  remain  in  attendance. 

Schedule  of  Courses 

THEORY 
A.     Sight-Singing 

Ala.  Siyht-rvad'uuj — First  Quarter  —  Study  of  motives  and 
figures,  and  their  application  in  easy  melodies. 

Students  who  upon  entry  can  pass  satisfactory  examinations  will 
be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  or  credit  given.  Four  periods  a 
week.     Credit,  one  semester-hour. 

Alb.  Sight-read'mg — Second  Quarter — Drill  in  scale  and  in- 
terval singing,  and  in  simple  time  subdivisions.  Advanced  standing 
may  be  secured  through  examination.  Four  periods  a  week.  Credit, 
one  semester-hour. 

Aicd.  Sight-reading — Second  Semester — Study  of  chromatics 
and  subdivisions  of  the  beat.  Part  singing.  Four  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

C.     History   of   Music 

Ci.  Appreciation  of  Music — A  course  designed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  students  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  art  of  music 
as  a  whole.  First  three  weeks,  three  periods  a  week;  last  three 
weeks,  five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

Caa.  History  of  Music — First  Semester — Greek  Music  Drama. 
Early  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mystery,  miracle  and  morality 
plays.  Early  opera  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Great 
opera  writers — Mozart,  Weber,  Wagner,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Verdi. 
Text-book:  Outlines  of  Musical  History,  by  Clarence  G.  Hamilton. 
First  three  weeks,  two  periods  a  week;  last  three  weeks,  five  periods 
a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

Cab.  History  of  Music — Second  Semester — Church  Music. 
Gregorian  Chant  and  Palestrina.  Choral  and  Martin  Luther. 
Bach.  Four  great  pianists,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  Text-book:  History  of  Music,  by  Waldo  S.  Pratt.  First 
three  weeks,  two  periods  a  week;  last  three  weeks,  five  periods  a 
week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

D.     Harmony 

Di.  Harmony  —  First  Semester  —  Scales,  intervals,  triads  and 
their  inversions,  cadences.  Presented  mostly  in  terms  of  the  key- 
board. Harmonization  of  soprano  melodies  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary triads.     Five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 
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Harmony — Second  Semester — Intensive  routine  at  the  keyboard 
in  formation  and  resolution  of  the  leading  tone,  supertonic,  and  dom- 
inant septchords.  Staff  work  mostly  based  on  figured  bass.  Modula- 
tions to  the  five  closely  related  keys.  Elementary  principles  in  chord 
relation  and  chord  connection.  Five  periods  a  week.  Credit,  two 
semester-hours. 

D2.  Harmony  —  Third  Semester — Four-part  writing  in  hymn- 
tunes,  soprano  or  bass  given ;  an  intensive  study  of  the  function  and 
relation  of  triads  and  septchords  in  the  key;  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  modulation  to  near  and  remote  keys.  Five  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

Harjjiony — Fourth  Semester — Application  of  previous  material 
and  the  use  of  non-harmonic  tones  and  pianistic  figures  in  simple 
piano  accompaniments  to  folk-songs  and  piano  pieces  in  short  forms. 
Five  periods  a  w^ek.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

D3.  Harmony — Fifth  and  Sixth  Semesters — Advanced  work, 
based  upon  Foote  and  Spalding's  "Modern  Harmony."  Thorough 
schooling  in  harmonization  and  modulation.  Five  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  two  hours  each  seinester.  A  class  in  this  subject  will  be 
formed  if  desired  by  six  or  more  students.  Indicate  your  wish  by 
mail  some  weeks  in  advance  of  term  opening. 

F.     Form  and  Analysis 

Fi.  Form  and  Analysis — First  Semester — Chord  reading  in  the 
analysis  of  hymn-tunes.  Two  and  three-part  form  in  compositions  of 
classic  and  standard  composers.  Two  periods  a  week.  Credit,  one 
se?nester-hour. 

For??!  and  Analysis — Second  Semester — Forms  with  trio.  Themes 
with  variations.  Rondo  form.  Song  or  Aria  form.  Sonata  form. 
Devices  in  development  of  thematic  material  in  sonatas  and  in  the 
Bach  Inventions.     Two  periods  a  week.     Credit,  one  se?nester-hour. 

Note — Form  and  Analysis  classes  cannot  be  entered  except  by 
students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  study  of  harmony. 

G.     Counterpoint 

A  class  in  this  subject  will  be  formed  if  desired  by  six  or  more 
students  who  have  completed  the  prerequisite  studies.  Indicate  your 
wish  by  mail  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  term  opening. 

Gi.  Counterpoint — First  Semester — Two,  three,  and  four-part 
Counterpoint.  Strict  forms  studied  both  as  drill  work  and  as  art. 
Systematic  mastery  of  difficulties,  with  practical  blackboard  and 
paper  work.     Five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 
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K.     Piano  Normal  Methods 

K.  Piano  Normal  Methods — Informal  talks  and  class  discus- 
sions covrrinji:  in  ^ciu'ial  tin*  course  Ki  of  the  regular  school 
\ear.  Children's  elenientar}  and  intermediate  methods  and  ma- 
terials, hoth  musical  and  technical.  More  advanced  materials,  includ- 
ing exercises,  etudes,  polyphonic  literature,  sonatas  and  compositions 
in  the  free  forms  from  the  classical,  salon  and  modern  writers.  Time 
is  freely  given  for  consideration  and  discussion  of  practical  points  in 
teaching. 

Plrst  three  weeks,  Mrs.  Haake;  last  three  weeks,  Mr.  Haake. 
Two  periods  a  week  with  optional  attendance  at  Children's  Classes 
of  the  Preparatory  Department  additional.  The  special  fee  for  this 
class  covers  the  auditors'  fee  for  attendance  upon  the  Children's 
Demonstration  Classes. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Summer   Course   in   Methods 

Methods (periods  a  week  for  6  weeks)      5 

Sight-singing   "  "  "  4 

armony 5 

History  of   Music "  "  "        2-5 

The  course  in  Psychology  is  described  in  detail  on  page  100. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  the  classes  are  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  and  the  study  of 
public  school  music  is  considered  in  its  broader  and  more  general  as- 
pects. Large  choral  classes  are  organized.  Classes  in  musical  appre- 
ciation, folk-dancing,  organization,  and  maintenance  of  school  or- 
chestras and  bands  and  the  scoring  and  arrangement  of  music  for  the 
same,  are  offered  as  well  as  special  lectures  and  recitals.  At  the  close 
of  the  joint  session  with  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods, 
the  University  classes  in  public  school  music  are  continued  for  three 
additional  weeks.  During  this  period  the  work  is  developed  in  a 
more  detailed  and  intensive  manner,  under  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  the  regular  school  course,  and  with  similar  credits. 

Classes  of  children  from  the  Evanston  Public  Schools  will  be  in 
regular  attendance  to  illustrate  methods  work  in  music.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  session  lessons  will  be  conducted  by  faculty 
members,  but  during  the  last  three  weeks  opportunity  for  some  prac- 
tice teaching  under  direction  and  criticism  will  be  given  advanced 
students. 

Description  of  the  Regular  Course 
The  complete  course  in  Public  School  Music  requires  three  years' 
work. 
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III  tlic  Frcsliiiiai)  yciir,  the  first  si'iiu'stt'i's  work  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  nuisic  elements  which  apply  in  tlie  primary  j^rades,  the 
second  semester  to  the  intermediate  grades.  Tlie  work  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  Sophomore  \ear  covers  the  material  of  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  the  elements  of  conducting  and  orciiestration  in 
iiigli  schools,  while  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  tlujrough 
study  of  school  music  methods  as  such  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  school  room.  All  problems  of  organization  and  super- 
vision of  school  music  receive  thorough  consideration.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  two  years  of  this  course,  the  student  may  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  University  certificate. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  high  school  music  and  to  the  broad  field  of  com- 
munity music.  The  high  school  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  concerts  and 
operettas,  elective  work  in  theoretical  music,  musical  appreciation 
and  applied  music  are  studied  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  organization 
and  conducting  of  choral  societies,  community  concerts,  pageants, 
orchestras,  bands  and  other  civic  musical  activities.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  additional  year,  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  University  diploma  in  Public  School  and  Community  Music, 

With  the  establishment  of  the  summer  course  described  in  this 
Bulletin,  it  becomes  possible  to  reduce  materially  the  time  of  at- 
tendance in  the  regular  sessions  necessary  to  complete  the  course. 

Iia.  Public  School  Methods — First  Semester — Methods  in  pri- 
mary grades.  Rote-songs  and  how  to  teach  them.  The  child  voice. 
Monotones.  From  the  song  to  notation.  First  steps  in  sight-reading. 
How  to  conduct  the  music  period.  Problems  of  the  supervisor.  Five 
periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

lib.  Public  School  Methods — Second  Semester — Methods  in 
the  intermediate  grades.  Sight-reading,  rhythm,  beating  time,  indi- 
vidual singing,  song  interpretation,  part  singing.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  problems  of  tone,  time  and  theory  and  their  presentation,  de- 
velopment and  application.  Five  periods  a  week.  Credit,  two 
semester-hours. 

I2a.  Methods — Third  Semester — Methods  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  and  chorus  conducting.  The  treatment  of  the  adolescent 
voice.  Problems  of  the  supervisor.  Music  appreciation  in  the  grades. 
How  to  beat  time.  Methods  for  securing  interpretative  results  in 
choral  conducting.  Details  of  the  voice-testing  and  chorus  manage- 
ment. Elementary  orchestration.  Study  of  the  compass  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  orchestral  instruments.  Study  of  orchestral  scoring. 
Five  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester-hours. 
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13a.  Methods — Fifth  Semester — High  school  methods  and 
community  song  leading.  Chorus,  harmony,  appreciation,  glee  clubs, 
orchestra,  cantatas  and  operettas,  applied  music  both  in  the  high 
school  and  with  credit  for  outside  study  under  private  teachers,  the 
elements  of  song  leading  in  large  masses,  organization  of  community 
singing,  etc.,  etc.     Five  periods  a  week.    Credit,  two  semester-hours. 

J.     Psychology 

J.  Psychology  for  Music  Students — This  course  is  designed  to 
aid  the  student  in  meeting  the  increased  demand  for  a  professional 
preparation  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  both  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  music.  Specific  appli- 
cation is  made  of  the  principles  of  general  psychology  to  the  problems 
of  the  musician.  The  following  are  among  the  more  important 
topics  treated:  The  physiological  basis  of  mental  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  perceptual  systems,  types  of  imagination,  attention  and  dis- 
crimination, memory  and  its  cultivation,  habit  formation  and  the 
acquisition  of  skill,  feeling  and  emotion,  play,  social  responses  and 
the  development  of  personality.  Text-books:  Pillsbury,  The  Es- 
sentials of  Psychology ;  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn.  Five  periods 
a  week.     Credit,  two  sefuester-hours. 

The  completed  six  weeks'  lectures  cover  the  first  semester's  work 
of  the  regular  school  session,  with  the  same  credit. 

Students  in  the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  may  elect 
the  first  three  weeks'  lectures  without  extra  fee,  but  the  fee  for  the 
second  three  weeks  is  $10.00. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Secretary,  Music  Hall, 
Northwestern   University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

TUITION 

All  fees  indicated  are  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1922  only,  and 
are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent  summers. 

Theory  Fees 

Full  Course  Fee  for  Public  School  Music  Methods  (see  sched- 
ule,  page  97) $50.00 

If  any  class  in   this  course  numbers  less  than   six  students,  an 

extra  fee  is  charged. 

Partial  Course  Fees: 

All  regular  classes,  and  all  special  classes  which  contain  six 
or  more  students,  pay  at  the  following  rates: 

Classes  meeting  two  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks $  7.50 

Classes  meeting  three  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks 11.25 

Classes  meeting  four  periods  a  week,  for  six  weeks 15.00 
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Classes  iiu't'tiii^  iwv  periods  a  week,  tor  six  weeks $18.75 

Classes  of  less  than  six  students  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  an 
hour  period,  the  expense  to  be  divided  equally  amon^ 
those  composing  the  class. 

Special   Normal    Piano   Methods 10.00 

Special    Psychology,    five   periods   a    vv'eek,    for    the   second 

three  weeks   10.00 

Applied  Music  Fees 

The  fees  for  private  lessons  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  with 
the  various  members  of  the  faculty  are  as  follows,  the  rates  being  for 
the  session  of  six  weeks,  with  two  half-hour  lessons  each  week.  If 
more  than  two  lessons  a  week  are  taken,  the  rates  are  increased  pro 
rata.  Piano 

Victor  Garwood    $36.00 

Chas.   J.    Haake 35-00 

L.  N.  Dodge 30.00 

Gail   M.   Haake 30.00 

Mark  E.  Wessel 24.00 

Electa  L.  Austin 20.00 

Louise  L.  Conlon 20.00 

Hattie   L.   Hamlin 1 7.00 

IVIadeleine    Ruff    1 3-50 

Harriette  Kisch   1350 

Violin 

Harold  E.  Knapp 36.00 

Lewis  R.  Blackman 30.00 

Edna  Macdonald    13.50 

Voice 

Loyal    P.    Shawe 47.00 

Walter  A.   Stults 40.00 

RoUin  M.  Pease 40.00 

Myrtle  H.  Bow^man 24.00 

Organ 

E.   Stanley  Seder 30.00 

Violoncello 

Day  Williams   30.00 

Practice  Fees 

Four  organs  and  seventy-four  pianos  are  available  for  concert, 
teaching  and  practice. 

Piano  Practice — One  hour  of  daily  practice,  for  the  term  of  six 
weeks,  $3.00.     Additional  hours  at  same  rate. 

Organ  Practice — 

Three-manual  pipe  organ,  w^ith  motor 40  cents  per  hour 

Two-manual  pipe  organ,  with  motor 25  cents  per  hour 

Two-manual  reed  organ,  with  motor 15  cents  per  hour 
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The  School  of  Speech 

Fouiulcd   h\    Rohnt    L.   Cmiiiiock. 
June  26 — August    4 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph   Dennis 

Director 

Marg:aret  Letzter 

Secretary 

Jane  Alexander 

Registrar 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

T\\t  summer  work  of  the  School  of  Speech  is  organized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers  of  public  speaking  and  of  English,  of  readers 
and  entertainers,  of  lecturers  and  public  speakers,  and  of  those  seek- 
ing purely  cultural  ends. 

COURSES 

SB4.  Play  Production — A  practical  laboratory  course  for  coaches, 
and  for  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  plays.  The  course 
covers  lighting,  designing,  making  and  painting  of  settings,  the 
make-up,  the  costuming,  the  business  management,  and  the  general 
organization  of  a  production.  M.,  3:00-4:00;  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  3:00- 
5  :oo.     Seven  hours.     Mr.  Dean. 

Si.  Special  Problems  of  the  Play  Coach — A  practical  course 
covering  the  methods  of  developing  the  actors  from  the  earliest  point 
to  the  production  of  the  play,  the  blocking  and  building  of  dramatic 
scenes,  stage  deportment  and  business,  the  design  and  composition  of 
grouping,  the  expression  of  meaning  through  relative  position,  the 
development  of  moods,  tempo,  climaxes.  Extensive  reading  of  plays 
suitable  for  high  school  production,  a  producer's  study  of  the  many 
ways  of  presenting  classic  and  contemporary  drama,  dramatic  tech- 
nique sufficient  to  train  for  the  cutting,  adapting,  and  revising  of 
plays.     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  2:00.     Five  hours.     Mr.  Dean. 

N.B. — Students  will  be  asked  to  take  both  of  the  above.  Regis- 
tration in  one  will  be  permitted  only  upon  special  petition. 

S2.  Teachers'  Problems — This  is  a  practical  teaching  course 
which  includes: 

1.  Discussion  of  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  teaching; 

2.  Application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  learning  to  the 

study  of  speech ; 
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3.  Demonstration    lessons   in    teaching   public   speaking   and    in- 

terpretation in  high  schools  and  colleges; 

4.  Stud}'  of  standards  of  criticism  applied  to  teaching  speech; 

5.  Supervised  teaching  of  individuals  and  classes; 

6.  Emphasis  on  the  stages  of  development  in  learning  and  teach- 

ing. 

For  high  school  and  college  teachers  of  reading  and  speaking. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00.     Five  hours. 

53.  The  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Speaking  in 
Public  Schools. 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  speech  work  in  public  schools. 

The  fundamental  lessons  and  their  development. 

How  one  becomes  an  efficient  teacher;  training  the  body,  educat- 
ing the  mind  and  achieving  personality. 

Relation  of  the  treatment  of  speech  defects  to  instruction  in  public 
speaking. 

Practice  in  the  application  of  principles  and  methods  to  reading 
and  speaking. 

For  those  who  wish  to  secure  personal  culture  as  well  as  technical 
skill  in  the  field  of  speech.    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  ii  :oo.   Five  hours. 

SB2.  Argumentation  and  Debate — A  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  argumentation.  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  analysis  of  ques- 
tions for  debate,  kinds  of  evidence,  forms  of  argument,  fallacies, 
refutation.  The  purpose  is  to  aid  the  student  in  organizing  and 
delivering  actual  debates,  and  to  offer  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful 
to  teachers  who  present  this  subject.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00. 
Five  hours.     Mr.  Wright. 

SCi.  Public  Speaking — A  course  to  assist  students  in  the  organ- 
ization of  speech  material,  and  in  the  effective  delivery  of  the  same. 
Teachers  will  find  this  course  of  value  as  an  aid  to  effective  com- 
munication of  ideas  in  the  class  room,  and  debaters,  lecturers,  and 
preachers  will  find  it  a  stimulant  to  careful  thinking,  correct  organ- 
ization, and  effective  expression.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th,,  F.,  9:00.  Five 
hours.     Mr.  Wright. 

54.  Oral  English — A  course  for  those  interested  in  solving  the 
problem  of  reorganizing  the  course  in  English  so  that  it  will  give 
definite  place  to  oral  activities  as  a  means  of  developing  power  in 
speaking,  vitalizing  the  pupil's  writing,  and  cultivating  an  appreci- 
ation of  literature.  Full  discussion  of  problems,  class  methods,  texts. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  2:00.     Five  hours.     Miss  Crumpton. 
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55.  77/r  Atidilorium — Soria/iza/iofi  of  ////  Phitfonii  Activities — 
A  thorough  discussion  of  this  new  nu-thod.  Problems:  i.  Utilizing 
the  auditorium  for  developing,  (a)  co-operative  ability,  (b)  leader- 
ship, and  (c)  effective  self-expression.  2.  Social  relationships,  the 
basic  problem.  A  full  presentation  of  the  program  in  development 
and  action,  showing  its  method  and  procedure,  its  effect  upon  the 
individual  and  the  i2:r()up.  ^I.,  l\i.,  W.,  "Fh.,  F.,  3:00.  Five  hours. 
Miss  Crumpton. 

SB  I,  Btf/in/ii/if/  I  ntcrprctatio/i — An  analysis  of  the  ends  and  aims 
of  interpretation.  "Fhorough  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  reading 
and  speaking:  voice,  diction,  distinctness,  vocal  purity  and  power, 
gesture.  A  study  of  types  of  literature,  of  selecteH  poetry  and  prose 
suitable  for  the  development  of  skill  and  power.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  8:00.     Five  hours.     Miss  Law. 

SB3.  Advanced  Interpretation — A  study  of  the  finer  technique 
of  oral  expression,  of  the  development  of  the  imagination,  of  emo- 
tional power,  of  reading  skill  in  all  its  phases.  Reading  of  vital 
literature  by  class  and  instructor.  Emphasis  on  the  finding  and 
projecting  of  the  thought  and  emotion  content  of  the  lines.  For  those 
who  would  prepare  themselves  and  others  to  read  aloud  effectively. 
Open  to  students  showing  a  certain  amount  of  personal  skill. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00.     Five  hours.     Miss  Law. 

56.  Story  Telling — A  study  of  the  field  that  this  pleasing  and 
difficult  art  does  and  should  occupy.  Presentation  of  (a)  purpose 
and  methods  of  story  telling,  (b)  the  literature  of  childhood  through 
types — Mother  Goose,  fables,  fairy  tales,  myths,  epics,  etc.  Indi- 
vidual practice  and  criticism.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00.  Five 
hours.     Mrs.  McKendry. 

57.  Private  Lessons — A  course  planned  to  get  results.  Each 
teacher  has  ten  students.  The  pupil  receives  five  private  lessons 
per  week.  The  ten  students  as  a  group  meet  with  the  teacher  tw^o 
full  hours  each  week  for  class  instruction.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
meet  the  personal  needs  of  the  student,  to  solve  personal  problems, 
to  develop  skill  and  power.  Hours  by  arrangement.  Seven  periods. 
Instructors:     Lardner,   McKendry,  Whitely,   Smith,  Dennis. 

N.B. — Write  in  advance  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  private  lessons. 

N.B. — Courses  may  be  used  for  credit  toward  a  Bachelor's  or 
Master's  degree  as  granted  by  the  School  of  Speech  of  Northwestern 
University. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

Registration  Fee — A  fee  of  $5.00  is  paid  by  each  new  student. 
This  is  paid  but  once  and  is  not  subject  to  refund. 

Tuition  Fees 

Private  lessons.     Seven  periods  per  week  for  six  weeks.     (Stu- 
dents taking  this  work  may  register  for  not  more  than  two 

additional  courses)    $60.00 

Regular  full  tuition — four  courses 60.00* 

One  course   36.00* 

Auditor's  fee,  per  course 15.00 

For  students  taking  private  work,  each  additional  course.  .  .  .    16.00* 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  at  the  Business  Manager's  Office, 
518  Davis  St.,  within  ten  days  after  registration.  After  that  time 
an  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  must  be  paid. 

Bills  for  fees  are  made  out  in  the  School  Office  in  Annie  May 
Swift  Hall.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "Northwestern 
University"  and  payments  should  be  made  in  currency  or  Chicago 
exchange. 

Gymnasium  Fees — See  page  64. 

Late  Registration — An  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged 
students  registering  after  June  26,  1922. 

Registration  will  take  place  in  the  office  of  Annie  May  Swift 
Hall  on  Monday,  June  26,  1922.  Hours:  8:30  to  12:00 — 1:30 
to  5:00. 

GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  that  our  students  may  widen  their  professional  acquaint- 
ance, make  personal  friends,  get  to  know  fellow  students  and  faculty 
members,  bi-weekly  luncheons  will  be  held  at  a  nearby  hotel  which 
all  will  be  urged  to  attend.  Theater  parties  will  be  organized  and 
week-end  trips  planned.  These  will  be  in  addition  to  the  general 
program  of  events  planned  for  all  students  on  the  campus,  and  out- 
lined on  page  21.  Our  aim  is  a  profitable  and  a  pleasant  six  weeks. 
Come  prepared  to  make  yourself  a  part  of  an  enthusiastic  group. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Director,  School  of  Speechj 
Northwestern    University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


*0n  these  fees,  a  rebate  of  25%  is  made  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools;  also  to  ministers  in  active  service,  to  retired  ministers  not  engaged 
in  business,  and  to  wives,  sons,   and  daughters  of  the  same. 
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THE    NATIONAL    SCHOOL    FOR    COMMKRCIAL 
SECRETARIES 

Conducted  Under  the  Joint  Auspices  of 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

National   Association   of  Commercial   Organization    Secretaries 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce 

The  second  session  of  the  National  School  for  Commercial  Secre- 
taries will  be  held  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
from  August  2ist  to  September  3rd,  1922.  Ihe  curriculum  is 
designed  for  those  who  are  at  present  engaged  as  secretaries  of  local 
Associations  of  Commerce,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Clubs,  Trade  Organizations,  etc.,  and  for  college  seniors  or  graduate 
students  who  may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  enter  this  work. 

The  courses  offered  are  of  two  types: 

(a)  Those  designed  to  familiarize  the  students  with  present-day 
economic,  political,  community  and  business  conditions  and  problems, 
and 

(b)  Those  covering  the  technique  and  practice  of  the  profession. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  the  National  School  for  Com- 
mercial Secretaries,  address  the  Board  of  Managers,  Harris  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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THE    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    NORMAL    METHODS 
The  thirtv-third  session  of  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  NORMAL  METHODS  will  convene  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois,  June  26  to  July  14. 

The  Institute  offers  organized  courses  of  instruction  of  collegiate 
thoroughness  in  every  way,  trying  to  prepare  its  students  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  music  and  art  in  public 
and  private  schools. 

The  courses  offered  are  especially  adapted  to: 

(a)  Students  w^ho  find  it  impossible  to  take  courses  during  the 
winter  term  of  college. 

(b)  Supervisors  desiring  a  freshening  of  ideas  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  association  w^ith  recognized  leaders  in  the  profession. 

(c)  Students  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  a  rapid  yet  thor- 
ough course  w^hich  will  give  them  an  insight  into  the  demands  of  the 
supervising  profession. 

Through  co-operation  with  Northwestern  University,  students 
pursuing  a  prescribed  course  as  outlined  by  the  University  can  re- 
ceive university  credits. 

For  further  information,  address  Frank  D.  Farr,  623  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Gross  Point  Lighthouse 
Just  North  of  the   Campus 
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SPECIAL    SCHOOL    OF    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION 

'I'lu'  Hoaril  ot  Suiulax  Schools  of  the  Alcthodist  Episcopal  Cluircli 
will  conciucr  a  SuninuT  School  of  Religious  Kducatioii  on  the  Campus 
of  Northwi'stt'in  Universit>,  August  2i-^^i,   1922. 

Tweiit^-one  courses  covering  the  field  of  Religious  Education  in 
the  local  church  will  be  offered.  Among  these  are  courses  in  l^ible 
Introduction,  Elementary  Psychology,  Religious  Pedagogy,  Music 
and  Pageantry,  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Sunday 
School,  Church  Organization  and  Management,  Methods  in  Mis- 
sionary Education,  Week-Day  Religious  Instruction,  Methods  courses 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  Sunday  School,  including  the 
Beginners',  Primary,  Junior,  Intermediate,  Senior,  Young  People's 
and  Adult.  A  seminar  will  be  conducted  for  Directors  of  Religious 
Education. 

This  special  school  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Pastors,  Sunday-school  Superintendents,  Directors  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  who  want  ten  days 
of  intensive  professional  training. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Board  of  Sunday  Schools, 
58  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Swift  Hall 

Containing  Administrative  Offices  of  the 

College   of    Engineering 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  CITY  PASTORS  AND   FOR  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY  PASTORS 

The  Training  Conference  for  City  Pastors  will  be  held  from 
July  17th  to  July  29th.  The  instructors  will  be  selected  from  among 
the  most  prominent  city  pastors  in  Methodism.  Such  subjects  as  the 
following  will  be  discussed :  The  Program  of  the  City  Church,  The 
Scope  of  Evangelism,  The  Sunday  Night  Service,  The  Importance  of 
Knowing  the  Church  and  Its  Field,  Advertising  the  Gospel,  Chiist's 
Attitude  Toward  the  City,  Spiritual  Illiteracy  and  Its  Remedy, 
Organization  of  the  School  in  the  Local  Church,  The  Program  of  a 
Church  in  an  Industrial  Community,  The  Program  of  a  Church  in 
a  Suburban  Community,  The  Program  of  a  Church  in  a  Tenement 
House  Community,  Child  Evangelism,  The  Downtown  City 
Church,  Recreational  Leadership,  and  Foreign  Speaking  Work.  For 
further  information,  address  Professor  Frank  O.  Beck,  Northwestern 
University,  or  Dr.  M.  P.  Burns,  Superintendent  of  City  Work, 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  1701  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  School  of  Methods  for  Town  and  Country  Pastors  will  be 
held  August  ist  to  August  19th.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  the 
follow^ing  subjects:  Religious  Education,  The  Church  Co-operating 
in  Community  Life,  The  Training  of  Young  People,  Recreational 
Leadership,  The  English  Bible,  Rural  Church  Administration,  Rural 
Sociology,  Social  Center,  Rural  Economics,  The  Use  of  Dramatics 
and  Pageantry  in  Bible  Teaching.  The  morning  hours  will  be  given 
to  classroom  work.  For  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
conducted  on  the  campus  under  competent  leadership  such  play  and 
games  as  will  be  suitable  for  church  socials  and  community  gatherings 
in  town  and  country  churches.  The  evenings  will  be  given  to  dem- 
onstrations in  various  types  of  church  activities.  For  further  in- 
formation, address  Professor  C.  J.  Hewitt  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, who  will  act  as  Dean  of  this  School  of  Methods,  or  Rev.  R.  A. 
Felton,  Board  of  Home  Missions,  1701  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Northwestern  University 

Evanston  —  Chicago 

q  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  ideaUy  located  in 
Evanston,  offers  well  organized  courses  for  general  educa- 
tion, with  special  preparation  for  the  professions  and  for 
other  pursuits  requiring  broad  training,  and  special  courses 
in  Religious  Education  and  in  Physical  Education. 

^  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  in  Evanston,  extends  non- 
professional training  and  research  beyond  the  College  curric- 
ulum, with  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

<|  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  United  States  and  its  reputation  for  efficiency 
is  well-established.  Numerous  hospitals  in  close  proximity 
are  open  to  students.     Clinical  material  is  abundant. 

q  THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  the  oldest  in  Chicago,  offers  unex- 
celled  library  and  research  facilities.  Its  courses  leading  to 
degrees  prepare  for  practice  in  any  state. 

q  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  on  the  campus  in 
Evanston,  offers  a  five-year  course  of  professional  education 
in  a  University  environment,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Civil  Engineer  or  Electrical  Engineer. 

q  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL,  in  Chicago,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  schools  for  dental  training  and  investigation. 
Its  clinical  facilities  are  unsurpassed. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  in  three  well-equipped  build- 
ings offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  thorough  study  of 
music,  professional  or  otherwise.     It  is  located  in  Evanston. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  in  Chicago  and  Evanston, 
offers  professional  and  scientific  education  for  business  with 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  business  executives.  Day  and 
evening  work,  laboratory  courses,  and  business  research. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH,  in  Evanston,  is  a  University 
Professional  School.  It  offers  courses  in  debate,  public  speak- 
ing and  interpretation. 

q  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  in  Evanston,  coordinates 
the  pedagogical  activities  of  the  University  and  through  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers 
courses  for  every  type  of  teaching.  Awards  University  Cer- 
tificate in  Education. 

q  THE  JOSEPH  MEDILL  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
in  Chicago  and  Evanston,  offers  comprehensive  courses  in 
editing,  news   writing,    reporting,  newspaper  administration. 

For  information  regarding  any  School  of  the  University,  address 
the  President's  Office,  Northwestern  University  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


